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Editorial. 


DAIRYING IN CONNECTICUT. 





the Connecticut 


Valley into the Valley of the Farming- 


ossing over from 
river, which mingles its waters with the 
tieut at Windsor, the prospector is 
to find considerable rough, hard soil, 
spersed with sandy hills and undrained 
the 


{ the farms, too, is quite striking. 


ps The contrast between appear- 
Yet 
one sees large old apple orchards, and 

pon miles of heavy stone walls, it in- 

that the land was once believed to be 
working. There are many deserted 
teals in sight as we wend our way by 


In 


rmore farms have been brought 


over the Granby Hills. some 
e manage ment, many former owners, 
f the owners, having given their lives 


Union during the war of the re- 


the best cultivated estates we saw 
n by a woman, who was left a 
th a family of children to bring up 
ite. Much of the land still only 
rking and manuring to make it pro- 
crops. But 
easier to cultivate, and have no 


with river lands so 


picked up and carted off, the far- 
juite prone to neglec* these higher, 


and 


more picturesque locations. | 
cet to the end of our Western em- 
xcitement, these deserted old farms 
igain be made to blossom and produce 
ties as in days gone by. 
are two creameries and 
y at Suffield. 
one, that 
ider the management of Mr. E. 


=e Bee 
ear We had only 
to visit at East Granby, at 
A. 
1 most skilful butter-maker, who was 
The facto- 


ing is owned by two men, but the 


» answer all our questions. 


dominate, Mr. Norton keeping the latter and 
holding the secretaryship of the 
herd book. 

This creamery is also conducted on the milk 
delivery system, the farmers bringing it to the 
factory twice a day. There are sixty pa- 
trons whose entire product ranges from 2000 
quarts to 6000 quarts daily, the smallest quan- 
tity being furnished in November, or just be- 
in. 


Guernsey 


fore the winter new milch cows come 
The greatest quantity comes in a little after 
New Year's. It is brought in from a dis- 
tance of farthest. The 
amount of butter made per day ranges this 
season from 220 Ibs. to 450 Ibs. per day. 
The prices have varied from 25 cents, the 
lowest, to 35 cents per pound, at wholesale, 
three cents or more additional at retail. Five 
first class New York hotels are taking a large 


four miles at the 


amount at forty cents at the present time. 
The patrons of this factory are also fortu- 
nate in securing the services of a superior 
butter maker, Mr. H. L. Crandall, a man who 
is not too wise to desire to know more. Mr. 
Crandall, like nearly all the other makers we 
have visited during the week, and unlike 





many makers of private dairy butter, believes 
that a great deal of butter made by other 
Mr. 
Crandall says if the farmers would all bring 
perfect milk, almost anybody could make good 
Good milk can be made into 


people is just as good as his own. 


butter from it. 
good butter with ordinary skill. 
Ata neighboring creamery, over which Mr. 








run on the co-operative system, the 
ratus and fixtures being owned by the | 
ition. The building cost $1800, and | 
nishings used up the $2200 capital 
(t present only about 1000 quarts of 
ire brought in daily, the Granby far- 
having learned that winter dairying is 
ofitable, and so they time their new 
In a few weeks the | 


ws accordingly. 


will largely increased, though the 
ries that have recently been 
vicinity have cut into the busi- 


en With a large 


te rprist 
f summer milk last year, there was 
could be sold for 


and about half of it 


med milk than 


was worked 
half skim” cheese, which netted the 





about three and a quarter cents per 
the milk One-half the milk 


| for cheese making was skimmed at twelve 


irt for 


used. 
irs, the other half at twenty-four hours, 
ind a very satisfactory article was made, but 
is there was consequently less butter made, 
Mr. Dodge is in favor of making butter ex- 
sively, especially when the skimmed milk 
with nearly all the butter removed will net the 
itrons from a cent to a cent and a half per 
rt. 

l'his corporation is very fortunate in hav- | 
spring water which maintains a temper- | 
re of forty-eight degrees the year through. | 

s pumped into a large cemented basement 

y a small steam pump, and so abundant 

flow that the pump is kept running al- 
constantly. The milk when brought in 
ired into common deep pails, which are 
ed in the water till the cream 1s risen, 
it is skimmed off by a tunnel-shaped 
The 


twice a day for seven months, and only 


milk is brought in from the 


« the other five winter months of the year, 

s all collected within one and a half miles 
the flush 
July, 2700 quarts were worked up 


factory. In of the make in 
but the greatest flow this year will 
when prices are high, and far- 
ive more time to attend to their cows. 
quality of the butter is excellent is 
y the prices obtained, not less than 
y-eight cents at any time through the 
mer, and now the price is thirty-five 
It is mostly put up in small prints, 
ree per cent commission only is paid 
g it in the New York market, where 
‘ipped by express several times per 
I'he cows in this section are largely 
r Jersey grades. The general feel- 
ng the farmers is that they make more 
‘rom their herds now than when they 
dairy work at their homes. Now 
) escape all the care of the milk, and 
ing and selling of the butter, which 
nly a great relief to over-worked far- 
wives. The Company pay their maker 
r seventy dollars per month and house 
yet the entire cost of making the 
is only about three cents per pound. 
ld be less if the factory were still bet- 
‘tronized. It seemed to us that the far- 
i the vicinity would do well to nearly 
their stock, and if need be buy the 
al for a year or two for feeding it. 
‘ lew years they would make manure 
) from their larger herds to enable them 
nearly all the fodder they could feed 

the larger number. 
‘om Granby we went to Farmington. 
‘camery here is one of the oldest in the 
and has been very successful from 
‘rst, Mr. Edward Norton, the pioneer 
“ong factory butter makers in New Eng- 
being a man of original ideas, and with 
‘Tee executive ability. His location is one 
" best in the country, the land in and 
‘ear Farmington being largely river meadows, 
. “" are overflowed in spring and are very 
i “uctve. The village is built on higher 
“ound, and the cows are driven a mile or two 
“‘“'y morning and night to and from the in- 


the 


| diseases, and have studied their nature as 





terval pastures. Jerseys and : i 


Norton is also superintendent, the milk is run 
through a DeLaval cream separator, and 
about fourteen per cent more butter is made, 
but the quality of both butter and skim milk 
is inferior to the products of the cold setting 
at Farmington. ‘The skimmed milk is par- 
ticularly noticeable for its thinness, and the 
butter brings several cents per pound less 
than that made at the Farmington creamery. 
It is admitted that the milk 
different farms varies very much in its value 


received from 
per quart for butter making. Yet as every 
farmer who feeds well gets more milk, there is 
little encouragement to keep poor cows, or to 
feed sparingly. 

The patrons of this factory are paid at the 
end of each month whatever their milk has 
earned them, after charging for expense of 
making and selling. The price received dur- 
ing the year has ranged from two cents and 
six and a half mills ($.0265) to four and four- 
fifth cents (8.048) per quart, the highest rate 
being for winter milk, and when the skimmed 
milk butter both readily. The 
skimmed milk nets one cent and a quarter per 


and sold 
quart at the factory, sold to peddlers, who 
carry it to families in the near villages and 
cities. Farmington is one of the most at- 
tractive of New England villages, and would 
be well worth a visit by anyone who can en- 
joy rural scenery and the best of country so- 





only because unfamiliar. Solanum Tuber- 
osum, the scientific name of potato, are words 
no harder to speak, or to comprehend after 
becoming familiar with them, than are the 
names we use to distinguish certain varieties 
of potatoes, as ‘‘Magnum Bonum,” or ‘Price 
& Knickerbocker's New Early Sunrise,” and 
others we might mention. 

One of the merits of our author's style is, 
that no unfamiliar words are used ostenta- 
tiously for the evident object of displaying 
great learning, but when scientific terms are 
necessarily used, their meaning is defined in 
full in the simplest English. One of the rea- 
sons why works on botany are often lacking 
in interest to practical farmers, is because the 
authors confine themselves more to descrip- 
tions of species than to the value of the plants 
themselves agriculturally. In the volume 
before us, Mr. Smith seeks to make a book 
that every farmer and gardener will be glad 
to read, and then lay by in a handy place for 
frequent reference whenever occasion may 
call for its counsel and advice. He not only 
gives the life history of the various smuts, 
mildews and blights, but makes special effort 
to give all the known methods of preventing 
their attacks, and of destroying their power 
for injury. 

According to the writer, the diseases 
‘clover sickness,” ‘‘potato rot,” ‘‘onion mil- 
dew,” ‘‘onion smut,” ‘‘grain rust,” ‘‘ergot,” 
and many other parasitic or fungoid diseases, 
are quite as well understood by those who 
have studied them, as are the most common 
diseases of the human body. In most cases, 
the preventive means are burning of all dis- 
eased plants, and portions of plants, and such 
a rotation of crops as will give time for the 
germs of disease to perish in the soil before 
another crop is grown that is subject to at- 
tack. 

It is a cheering statement that the several 
forms of fungi do not attack vegetation pro- 
miscuously, but each species is confined to its 
one host, or at most very few. The corn 
smut does not attack wheat, neither does the 
potato rot hazard any other crop that the 
farmer may wish to plant on land where a 
potato crop has rotted in the field. It must 
be remembered, however, that the spores of 
some forms of fungi may live in the soil for 
more than one year, as, for instance, those 
which cause club-foot in the cabbage and tur- 
nip. For this reason these crops should not 
follow each other oftener than once in three 
or four years, if the land is known to be in- 
fested with the disease. 

Taking a half view of the subject, one may 
feel after reading such a book, that with so 
many millions of microscopic germs constant- 
ly surrounding our crops, floating in the air, 
flowing upon the surface of every pool of 
water, or mingled with the surface soil and 
loose rubbish of the fields and yards, that the 








ciety. A private school established here for 
girls is sustained by the first families in 
the | 
beautiful city of New Haven, our trip ended 
with a ride back over the New York & New 
England Railroad to Boston, where we arrived 


America. After spending Sunday in 


in time to spend an afternoon and evening 
among the interesting exhibits at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair where cars were run by electric- 
ity, and sweetness was squeezed out of sor- 
ghum canes. Altogether a most enjoyable 
week, and we hope not without its uses. 


DISEASES OF FIELD AND FARM 
CROPS. 


Every reader of the Farmer who has had 





any practical experience in growing crops, | 
knows that vegetables, like man and animals, | 
are subject to disease in one form or another. 
The potato rots, the grain gets smutty, the | 
grapes and lettuce mildew, and the cabbage 
and turnip have enlarged roots that we call 
club-foot, or club-root. Many farmers and 
gardeners have watched the progress of these 


best they might from a farmer's or gardener’s 
standpoint, and innumerable conjectures have 
been put forth as to the causes of these plant 
diseases, and the means for controlling them, 
but rarely have any conclusions been reached 
that are of any practical value to the great 
mass of cultivators. 

Like conjectures on the cause and cure of 
abortion, when based upon limited observa- 
tion of that disease, the conclusions reached 
by different observers are 80 greatly at vari- 
ance, and even’so contradictory, that no sure 
course for others can be laid down or mapped 
out. To become a good observer, requires a 
natural talent in that direction, coupled with a 
good deal of training. Prof. Agassiz used to 
say that the number of men who are capable 
of becoming good observers is comparatively 
very small. Most of us are too ready to ac- 
cept conclusions. We plant a row of pota- 
toes cut in a certain way, by the side of an- 
other row cut in another way, and because 
one row produces, or appears to have pro- 
duced, a better crop than the other row, we 
are often ready to announce that we have 
made an important discovery. 

We plant turnip or cabbage seed on one 
kind of manure, or on a certain variety of 
soil, and other seeds upon different kinds of 
manures or soils, and judge from a single 
year’s experience, that we have found out just 
what these crops want, or what they can not 
endure. It is a common belief that hog ma- 
nure is a cause of club-foot in the cabbage, 
but just how the two are related is not so 
clear. Hot, damp weather is believed by 
many, to be the cause of potato rot, but why 
potatoes were not thus affected fifty years 
ago, is not so easily explained, for there were 
doubtless hot, damp spells then as now. 

Formerly, many believed that plant dis- 
eases were curses sent by a Divine hand to 
punish man for some of his short comings, 
just as it was believed that diseases of the 
body and early death were evidences of Di- 
vine wrath, but intelligent people are now 
beginning to accept it as a fact that most of 
the diseases which afflict mankind are trace- 
able to human folly or ignorance. We are 
beginning to ask very sharp questions, and 
scientific men are endeavoring to give us 
clear, understandable answers. Physicians 
now look to cesspools and house drains when 
called to treat a fever patient. Disease is 
looked upon, far more than formerly, as the 
result of certain definite causes, which causes 
may in many cases be accurately measured 
and defined. The action of small pox, 
measles, and certain fevers is as clearly un- 
derstood as the action of yeast in bread, ren- 
net in milk or potash in oil. And while thou- 
sands of scientific men have been investigat- 
ing these questions, other students have been 
giving their attention to the diseases in plants, 
and they have found that here, too, nature 
works through fixed laws, and that the bal- 
ance can be used here as elsewhere, in the 
study of nature’s works. 

These are some of the thoughts which have 
been suggested after reading a new book by 
Worthington G. Smith, F, L. S., and just 
issued by Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York, and sold in this city by Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co. It is a volume of over 300 pages, 
devoted to such diseases of plants as smut on 
grain and vegetables, potato rot, mildew, 
rust, ergot, blight, club-foot, ete. ; diseases 
that require the use of trained eyes and micro- 
scopes of high power to investigate and study 
them. At first glance the work may look a 
little unattractive on account of the number 


chances are discouragingly small of getting 


| any healthy crops whatever, but a more care- 


ful examination will show that the knowledge 
gained by such reading is like light thrown 
upon dark and dangerous passages, which to 
one groping blindly, are indeed attended with 
risk, but in the full light of day, become per- 
fectly safe to travellers with open eyes. 

Many farmers believe that weeds spring 
spontaneously from the soil, even where no 
seeds exist, that hen manure breeds hen lice, 
and other equally impossible things. Books 
like the one under consideration, will show 
exactly how it is that apparent spontaneous 
life is started and preserved. The illustra- 
tions, 143 in number, are drawn from nature, 
by the author himself, and all by a definite 
scale, as five, ten, a hundred, or a thousand 
times enlarged, so that other students will 


| find here a reliable guide to the identification 


The book would be an 
acceptable present for any farmer's son, and 
the price is only $1.50. A copy should be in 


of species studied. 


every common school . 





DIFFUSED DISHONESTY. 


One difficulty that arises when men com- 
bine or associate for the purpose of butter or 
cheese making by the factory system, is that 
the honest patrons have to suffer from the 
dishonest practices of others. The milk from 
all the patrors goes into a common vat, and 
the poor milk brings just as much in the final 
distribution of dividends as does the best that 
is received. 

Professor Arnold relates in the N. Y. Tri- 
bune how a patron was fined $100 for taking 
a of cream from his milk can before 
sending it to the factory. Another was fined 
$25 for a similar offence. Both paid prompt- 
ly, but said they should turn detectives on the 
others and warned them to be on their guard. 
A notable shrinkage of the milk was observed 
at the factory the next morning. Somehow 
the farmers all at once had less milk to sell, 
and yet the smaller quantity of milk made 
just as much butter or cheese as the larger 
amount of milk and water previously re- 
ceived. 

So long as one cow yields milk twice as 
rich as the milk of another cow, or one herd 
better milk than another herd, there will be 
more or less injustice in the settlements at the 
dairy factories, unless each can be paid in ac- 
cordance with the real value of his milk. We 
have all, far too long, considered a quart 
measure a true standard by which to measure 
milk, just as we have far too long held one 
dozen of eggs to be the measure of value of 
every other dozen of eggs. Estimating milk 
as if it were all of uniform value, has led the 
milk producer to purchase or breed the kind 
of cows that will yield the greatest number 
of quarts regardless of the value of the milk 
intrinsically. It has also encouraged the 
habit of feeding for quantity rather than for 
quality. It also tempts the farmer who is 
making a first rate, rich lot of milk, either to 
use a little cream for the family table, make 
a little butter, or if enough of the excess of 
richness cannot be abstracted by these methods, 
to add water sufficient to bring his milk down 
to the average standard of his neighbors’ 
He sees that he is doing them no injustice by 
such practices, but the difficulty is, every man 
will claim that his milk is rich and needs wa- 
tering or skimming to bring it down to the 
average, and so the method universally adopt- 
ed defeats the object. 

Factory men should test the milk of their 
patrons as often as deemed necessary, and 
should then figure their dues accordingly, de- 
ducting a liberal per cent for the trouble if 
there is suspicion of adulteration. Let the 
punishment not be a fine or imprisoment, but 
a deduction from payments, upon the same 
principle that assessors of taxes in some 
States doom those who willfully return false 
statements of the value of their taxable 
property. It is a very easy matter to test the 
worth of samples of milk. A general adop- 
tion of a just method of paying for milk at a 
factory would tend to improve the quality, as 
each farmer would then be encouraged to 
make the richest milk possible, whereas now 
the temptation is too often the other way. 

We believe that men generally would like to 
be honest, but many feel that they cannot be 
and keep even with others they are obliged to 
deal with. Let us remove all temptation to 
dishonesty rather than try to diffuse it through 
a large company. 


cup 





Pror. TRacy regards sweet corn as our most val- 
uable vegetable. He says that nowhere else in the 
world, unless it be in Italy, can sweet corn be grown 





of hard words, but which will be found hard 


in such perfection as in our country. 


HIGH BUTTER YIELDS. 


A report is received from the Powell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Burlington, Vt., that 
some Jersey milk received at their factory re- 
cently, made 64 pounds of butter from 100 
pounds of milk, and the question is asked if 
this is a large yield. It most certainly is. It 
is equal to one pound of butter from 15} 
pounds of milk, or a pound of butter from 74 
quarts of milk. 

A pound of butter from nine to ten quarts 
of milk, in the winter season, when cows are 
fed on dry fodder, is a good yield. In sum- 
mer it often requires from twelve to fourteen 
quarts—sometimes more—to make a pound of 
butter. 

There are, however, a number,of statements 
recorded of yields better than was made at 
the Powell factory. Mr. Buckminster of 
Framingham, surprised the readers of his 
Ploughman, and others, many years ago, by 
stating that his Devon cows would yield milk, 
four quarts of which would make a pound of 
butter. Since then a number of other far- 
mers have claimed equally high returns, and 
one or two have stated that they had done 
still better, getting a pound of butter from 
three and a half quarts of milk. 

We do not know how reliable any of these 
statements are. Our own best yield from a 
whole herd in winter, has been between nine 
and ten quarts of milk to a pound of butter. 
We have no doubt that many reliable tests 
have been made where considerably less milk 
has been required for a pound of butter. The 
proportion of butter is greatest as the cow ap- 
proaches the time of drying up. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


If my neighbor persists in letting his hens tres- 
pass on my premises after repeated remonstrance, 
going through my mowing lots, over my garden, 
&c., in large numbers, what is my remedy? Have 
I a legal right to place poisoned food on my own 
yremises? Is there a better way to compel him to 

eep them off? An answer through the FarMeER, 
will much oblige JosIaAH MARSTON. 

South Walpole, Mass., Nov. 19, 1884. 

RemMArkKs.—You have no legal right to expose 
poison on your own premises, in such a way as to 
endanger the lives of your neighbor’s live stock. 
The statute is very plain on this matter: ‘““Who- 
ever wilfully and maliciously kills, maims, or dis- 
figures any horses, cattle, or other beasts of another 
person, or wilfully and maliciously administers 
poison to any such beasts, or exposes any poison- 
ous substance, with intent that the same shall be 
taken or swallowed by them, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the State Prison, not exceeding 
five years, or by fine not exceeding $1000, and im- 
prisonment in the jail not exceeding one year.” 

We once knew a man who had been a long suf- 
ferer from the depredations of a neighbor’s hens, 
openly scatter some grain that was not poisoned, 
upon his own land, and then notified his neighbor 
that he had better keep his hens shut up, allowing 
him to infer that the grain would not be good for 
the health of his hens. The ruse worked well in 
that case, but we do not recommend “making be- 
lieve” doing wrong. A few years ago, the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts passed an act to punish 
those who wilfully suffer their animals to trespass 
on the grounds of others. The statute reads as 
follows: “Every owner or person having the 
charge or custody of any sheep, cattle, horses, 
swine or fowl, who wilfally suffers or permits the 
same to enter, pass over, or remain on any orchard, 
garden, mowing land, or other improved or en 
closed land of another, after being forbidden in 
writing, by the owner or occupant thereof, or by 
the authorized agent of such owner or occupant, 
shall be guilty of trespass, and shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding $10." This act makes a 
neighbor's hens that scratch in your garden tres- 
passers, just as much as his cattle or hogs, and you 
have only to give him the legal notice, and a rea- 
sonable time for restraining them. With such a 
law, so plain and effective, it ought not to require 
more than a friendly or neighborly hint that a flock 
of hens are doing you damage, to have such nuisance 
voluntarily abated by the owner. But don’t poi- 
son or shoot, unless you are willing to suffer all 
consequences. - 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. By Frederick James 

Lloyd, F. C. 8. Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s 

College, London. Late Assistant Chemist Royal 

Agricultural Society of England. Price $4.00 

The contents of this volume are made up princi- 

pally of the author’s college lectures, in which, as 

he says, “‘an attempt was made to explain with as 
little use of technical language as possible, the 
scientific principles which regulate the modern 
practice of agriculture.” The arrangement of the 
lectures is orderly, beginning with the considera- 
tion of soils, their origin, composition, physical 
properties and classification; the improvement of 
lands by draining, by turning under green crops, 
by the application of sand, clay or lime, and by 

“paring and burning,” a process not much used in 

this country, though common enough in England, 

especially in those places where the land is of a peaty 
character. Farm-yard and artificial manures and 
their profitable application are next considered, the 
three chapters devoted to this subject being decidedly 
the best part of the book. The author is a strong adv« 

cate of the use of artificial fertilizers, without which 
he declares that farming in England, and other old 
countries would be impossible; it is, however, in 
the composition and use of this class of manures 
that science has been of the greatest benefit to the 
farmer, by teaching him what elements are needed, 
and preventing him from being imposed upon by 
worthless combinations. The author passes to the 
consideration of crops, their rotation and their 
treatment, the chemistry of animal life, the rearing 
and management of live stock, the management of 
the dairy and products, and concludes with some 
remarks upon climate and weather. While there 
is nothing in the volume especially new, either in 
the way of fact or of theory, still it will be found 
very readable for its general clearness and sim- 
plicity of treatment, and its value to the American 
farmer will be enhanced rather than diminished by 
the fact that its examples of the application of the 
scientific principles expounded, are drawn from 

English, rather than American practice. 

Published by John Wiley & Son, New York; for 
sale in Boston by W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

How THE FARM PAyYs.—The Experience of Forty 
Years of Scientific Farming and Gardening. By 
William Crozier and Peter Henderson. Price $2.50. 
‘Nothing succeeds like success,” and he who has 

been successful in any pursuit whatever, especially 
for a period of forty years, has certainly earned the 
right to be considered authority on all points rela- 
ting to that pursuit, a right which no one will be 
disposed to deny to either of the gentlemen whose 
names appear on the title page of this book. There 
is scarcely a subject of farm or garden practice that 
is not at least touched upon, somewhere in the 400 
pages that make up this attractive volume, and for 
the most part treated in that crisp and business-like 
manner that is sure to attract and be remembered 
by the reader. Some of the chapters, however, are 
in the form of a dialogue or colloquy, a rather 
cumbrous method of conveying information, once 
very popular in school books and the like, but now 
rather antiquated, dialogue being generally rather 
dull reading unless somewhat more dramatic than 
a talk about raising onions. It would have been 
an improvement to re-cast these chapters, and put 
them into the same form as the others. The book 
is very fully illustrated with cuts of plants, vege- 
tables, implements and stock, and if some of the 
cuts, especially of farm tools and machinery, do 
savor a little of the advertising columns, it is still 
to be said, that the implements thus illustrated are 
invariably those that have proved themselves by 
practical use, to be the best of their several kinds, 
so that the reader will do as well to accept the 
judgment of the authors with regard to these, as 
with regard to the processes of agriculture, or the 
raising of crops for the market. 

Published by Peter Henderson & Co., New York, 
and for sale in Boston by W. B. Clarke & Car- 
ruth. 
mg 3 peerw 3 REcorp, 

Gert, CPurenad Devon Cattle in the "uated 

James Buckingham. Price $3.00. 

This, the third volume of the American Devon 
Record, contains pedigrees of Bulls from No. 2237 
to No. 2990, and of cows from No. 4371 to No. 
5760, both inclusive, tracing back through the 
second and first volumes to the original importa- 
tions. Of course, to breeders, purchasers or sel- 
lers of Devon stock, the work has great value, es- 
pecially as the painstaking and diligent labors of 
its editor have made it a model of accuracy, but in 
@ catalogue of cows and bulls it is needless to 
look for any of the graces of literary composition. 


Containing the Pedi- 





It does seem, however, that there is a more than 


necessarily prosaic absence of fancy exhibited in 
the naming of these same animals, even if the 
eternal fitness of things is not sometimes a little 
overlooked, as for instance in christening a bull- 
calf after the owner’s favorite presidential candi- 
date. The present volume contains, in addition to 
its herd-book pages, sketches of the lives and ex- 
periences of the earlier Devon breeders of the Uni- 
ted States, many of whose names will be familiar 
to most of our readers. The list embraces the 
names of L. F. Allen, Samuel Baker, Truman Ba- 
ker, E. P. Beck, J. A. Bill, E. C. Bliss, Ira H. 
Butterfield, J. W. Collins, L. G. Collins, W. L. 
Cowles, Harvey Dodge, Rollin Gleason, Stanley 
Griswold, H. M. Hall, A. C. Howard, Lemuel 
Hurlbut, Hon. E. H. Hyde, C. H. Jewell, 0. B. 
King, P. K. Leech, J. B. Longenecker, Dr. J. C. 
Morris, Ward Parker, B. F. Beck and Luther Raw- 
son. The present volume is published by Mr. 
Buckingham at Zanesville, Ohio, but subsequent 
volumes will be edited and published under the 
auspices of the American Devon Cattle Club. Mr. 
Buckingham will however receive applications for 
entry in the next volume, for the present. 





Connecticut AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
~The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture, will be held at 
Meriden, beginning December 16th, and con- 
tinuing three days. Meriden is a few miles 
south from Hartford, on the Hartford & New 
Haven Railroad, and is easy of access. Prof. 
Brewer will lecture on ‘Sanitation on the 
Farm,” J. B. Olcott on ‘*The Filth Power,” 
J. B. Hubbard on ‘*The Ownership of Land,” 
Mortimer Whitehead on ‘‘Granges,” B. G. 
Northrop on ‘‘Forestry,” Prof. Atwater on 
“The Chemistry of Food,” and Professor 
Chamberlain, of the Storrs School, on 
‘Thorough Farming.” As usual, there will 
be other papers in addition to those on the 
programme. Meriden has a new hotel, one 
of the finest in the State, and visitors at the 
meeting will be well taken care of. Pomolo- 
gist P. M. Augur, will, as usual, have a large 
exhibition of fruits, and other products of the 
farm, from all parts of the State. It is al- 
ways safe to predict a good meeting of the 
Connecticut State Board. 





Cows Curwine Bonres.—Even in the new 
State of Kansas the farmers find their cows 
chewing bones, because, as claimed by the 
American Agriculturist, of the ‘‘want of the 
animal system for certain earthy salts, which 
have not been supplied by the nutriment giv- 
en, So the soils of the West can be exhaust- 
ed as well as ours here at the East, by con- 
And this 
will eventually call for the same methods of 
farming in both localities. Bone meal, or 
wheat bran and clover will cure cows of chew- 
ing bones, both East and West. 


tinual cropping. without manuring. 


Mr. E. H. Lissy, formerly editor of 
Scientific Farmer, Land and Home, &c., in- 
forms us that he has recently bought the 
American Garden of B. K. Bliss & Sons, and 
will publish it as an independent magazine of 


general horticulture, free from any mercan- 
tile affiliations. There is plenty of room in 
America for such a journal as the American 
Garden, and we wish Mr. Libby the success 
such an undertaking merits. It will be pub- 
lished at New York and Greenfield, Mass. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Sheep husbandry is an important industry in the 
United States. It was early introduced, and al- 
though at times depressed, has made rapid pro- 
gress. At the time of the Revolutionary war, 
there was only a limited number of sheep in the 
colonies, and it was estimated that the whole wool 
clip would not furnish wool enough for one pair of 
socks for each soldier. The dearth of wool brought 
prominently into notice the importance of sheep 
husbandry, and it was publicly recommended that 
no sheep be killed for food, but all be kept for in- 
creasing their numbers, and the yield of wool. 
After independence was attained, great interest 
centred in the wool industry, and manufactures 
greatly increased, both domestic and in factories, so 
that in 1810 the product of woolen manufactures 
was of the value of $25,608,780. After the war of 
1812, an era of conciliation led to the removal of 
customs duties on wool and woolen importations, 
and the home manufactories were nearly ruined, so 
that in 1820 their value was only $4,413,068. Since 
that time the rate of increase has varied according 
to the state of the tariff. In 1530, the value of 
woolen ‘manufactures in the United States was 
$14,528,166, and in 1840, $20,696,92, or less than 
thirty years before. In 1850, they had increased to 
$43,217,545, and in 1860 to $61,894,986. Then 
came the period of the war, with high duties on 
woolens, and with it came a period of magnificent 
progress. In 1870, the value of these manufactures 
amounted to $155,405,358, and worsteds worth 
$22,090,331. From 1870 to 1880 the increase was 
about twenty-five per cent. The high tariff on 
woolens which existed from 1860 to 1880, instead of 
increasing the price of clothing, considerably re- 
duced it, while, had there been no increase of home 
manufacture, the price with the rapid increase of 
population, must have increased. Importations of 
wool now are only about 50,000,000 pounds yearly, 
while the home product is about 200,000,000 pounds. 
We now produce the wool for four-fifths of all our 
woolen manufactures, and manufacture four-fifths 
of all the woolens used in this country. Our do- 
mestic wools are superior to foreign wools in 
soundness, strength, and length of staple, which 
gives our manufactures a great advantage. Ac- 
cording to the census, the number of sheep in the 
United States in 1860, was 22,163,105, while in 1880, 
the number had increased to over 35,000,000. 

What of the Future? 

The past twenty-four years have been years of 
great prosperity for the sheep industry in this 
country. Now, the question arises, is the same* 
prosperity to be continued in the future? Should 
there be adverse tariff legislation, undoubtedly 
sheep husbandry would be very injuriously af- 
fected. Even with the present tariff, the industry 
is laboring under a severe depression, owing to the 
low price of wool. Hitherto, sheep husbandry has 
been conducted in this country almost wholly with 
a view to the production of wool, to the neglect of 
meat production, consequently fluctuations in the 
price of wool have exerted a very marked effect on 
the prosperity of sheep husbandry. 

In Great Britain, sheep are kept for the produc- 
tion of meat, with little regard to the wool product, 
and sheep are found to be very profitable there, af- 
fording an average income of nearly five dollars 
per head. Great Britain, with an area of only 
about 78,000,000 acres, keeps about 35,000,000 
sheep, or about the same number as the United 
States with its immense area. If the United States 
kept a number as large in proportion to its area as 
Great Britain does, there would be an immense 
number of sheep here. Our country is naturally 
just as well adapted to sheep keeping as is Great 
Britain, and it is believed that by giving the same 
attention to mutton production that is given there, 
just as good mutton can be produced, and sheep 
husbandry be made just as profitable in this 
country as itis in that country. English farmers 
feed their sheep much better than American far- 
mers do, and in order to produce good mutton, 
generous feeding must be practised. Turnips are 
fed largely to sheep in England, and it is believed 
that feeding of roots more largely in this country 
would be promotive of profitable results. In order 
to place sheep husbandry upon an enduring basis 
in this country, more attention should be given to 
meat production. 

Fertility Increased by Sheep. 

The benefit which the keeping of sheep confers 
upon the soil is well worth consideration in this 
connection. Sheep keeping can be made the means 
of greatly increasing the fertility of the farms. In 
the older settled portions of our country, there are 
many farms which have been more or less ex- 
hausted by continued cropping, by dairying and 
beef raising. It is yet to be learned that a farm 
was ever run out by sheep keeping; on the con- 
trary, numerous run out farms have been renovated 
by sheep. The great advantages of sheep in re- 
storing fertility to run out lands, or increasing pro- 
ductiveness of farms generally, is attested by nu- 
merous farmers. 

An intelligent writer upon this subject says: 





“Sheep are the most profitable of all our domestic 


thin lands of the country, but as they are justly 





beginning to be considered, are an absolute neces- 


sity of good farming on our choice, grain growing 
soils. * * On the thin soiled farms, sheep will en- 
rich such lands far more rapidly than neat stock, and 
will clear them from those briery vines and pests 
of which such lands are so prolific, while also ex- 
erting an observable influence in banishing the 
coarse, wild, poor grasses, and bringing in the 
sweeter and more nutritious ones. It was a proverb 
of the Spaniard, ‘wherever the foot of the sheep 
touches, the land is turned into gold,’ the truth of 
which all experience has most fully justified. * * * 
Sheep husbandry will render every variety of land 
most profitably productive, and at a less annual 
expenditure for labor than any other kind of farm- 
ing. By reason of their rapid increase they will 
stock a farm well, more expeditiously, and with 
far less outlay of money than all other animals. 

Speaking of the value of their manure, another 
writer says, that “the manure of the sheep is far 
more valuable than that of the horse or cow. It is 
not only stronger, but it is better distributed, and 
distributed ina way which admits of little loss. 
The small round pellets soon work down among 
the roots of the grass, and are, in a great measure, 
protected from the sun and wind, and rapidly dis- 
solving by the action of the dews and rains, they 
furnish to it the best elements for its rich and 
abundant growth. The winter manure is also of 
no less value, and where an abundance of bedding 
is furnished, a hundred sheep will, between the first 
of December and the first of May, make at least 
forty-two horse loads of manure; and if fed on 
roots, considerably more. Their manure is of the 
most valuable kind, and on high priced land, re- 
quiring fertilizers, it can not be estimated at less 
than fifty cents per head, per year.” 


Beneficial to Pastures. 

Sheep effect very marked improvement in pas- 
tures. Pastures which have become so thoroughly 
run out and overrun by briers and bushes as not to 
be worth fencing for cattle pasturing, by being 
given over to the sheep, for a few years, will be 
| rought into a productive condition. Any pasture 
used for cattle or horses, may profitably have as 
many sheep added to the stock as there are acres in 
the pasture, and the pasture will be benefited there- 
by. Sheep eat so mahy kinds of plants which 
cattle and horses refuse, that the addition of a few 
sheep, by keeping down those plants which other 
stock refuse, really increases the product of grasses 
for other stock. 

A committee of the Hingham, Mass., Agricul- 
tural Society once remarked in their report that 
“A flock of sheep is as beneficial to the pastures of 
a large farm as the pruning knife is to the orchards, 
as the broom to the kitchen. They will effectually 
clear up the weeds, briers, bushes and other rub- 
bish, thereby saving the farmer more labor with 
the bush-scythe, and by their droppings prepare 
the field for the plough. It is for these purposes, 
for raising mutton, and for clearing up old farms, 
many of which are becoming foul, and possibly for 
the exportation of full-biood sheep, particularly 
bucks, that the farmers in this immediate vicinity 
should engage in the raising of sheep.” 

Harvey Wolcott, Esq., of Agawam, Mass., who 
had been engaged in sheep husbandry many years, 
said: “I have two pastures, twenty acres each. I 
have kept sheep on one of them about seven years 
in ten, and the other three in ten. The one I kept 
sheep on the most, is worth twenty-five per cent 
more than the one I pastured with cattle. 
an orchard of 400 or 500 trees, of about five acres. 
When the apples are of the size of walnuts, | turn 
my sheep in. They pick up the green fruit which 
has fallen to the ground, thereby destroying many 
worms. I allow them to remain until the middle 
of July, and I think they benefit the orchard more 
than one-half the expenses of their 
through the season.” 


I have 


pasturing 


Ample Opportunities for Sheep Husbandry. 


The opportunities for sheep husbandry in this 
country are almost unlimited. Four times as 
many sheep as are at present kept in New England 
and the Middle States, might advantageously be 
kept. Not only would the fertility of the farms be 
greatly improved thereby, but by generous fe¢ding, 
nice mutton in large quantities, might be produced 
and sold at good prices. A large portion of the 
South, by cropping with cotton and tobacco, has 
become worn out and turned out common. 
These lands and the mountainous regions afford 
pasturage for thousands of sheep, and if devoted to 
the purpose, would in a few years become reno- 
vated, so that part of them could be profitably cul- 
tivated. The vast prairies of the West also af- 
ford opportunities for rearing vast flocks of sheep. 
Even the grain farms of the West would be ren- 
dered much more productive if sheep were kept 
to enrich the soil. Some farmers there who keep 
sheep, have succeeded in doubling the yield of 
wheat per acre, on their farms. Now, if all the 
sheep that might be profitably kept in this country, 
were kept, we should work first in wool production, 
and also, probably in woolen manufactures, as the 
two naturally go hand in hand. Let the flocks of 
sheep be kept and increased, and better care be 
given that the profits may be increased. 

H. Reynoups, M. D. 


as 


Livermore Falls, Me. 


For the New England Farmer. 


UTILIZING THE WATER SUPPLY. 


A hilly country, like New England, enables a 
great deal of water to be employed for agricultural 
purposes. In view of our frequent droughts, and 
the great value of water in almost every season, it 
is surprising that so little is done in the way of ir- 
rigation. Not only do the rivers and streams fur- 
nish the means, but the hills themselves can often 
be utilized for storing water when it is abundant, 
and then of sending it over one farm, or several. 
In an arrangement of this kind several farms, or a 
neighborhood could unite, and for some crops 
small fruits particularly—could almost defy a 
drought, besides supplying the home and barn at 
all seasons without drawing or pumping water. 

Success with streams for irrigation would de- 
pend almost wholly on the lay of the land, and the 
cost of leading it where wanted; generally it would 
require the construction of dams. In a season 
when drought was very severe even these might 
fail after a while; but in some cases, when the 
streams were high, and water running to waste, 
part of the surplus might be conducted to storage 
cisterns or reservoirs, and from them, by pumping 
or gravity, be conducted over the land or drawn 
upon for barn and household purposes as needed. 
In many cases springs could be made to supply 
side-hill cisterns, and be worth a hundred times 
more than now. These are often located on high 
ground, and though they may become nearly dry 
at some seasons, by a little forethought, energy 
and capital, the water from them could be stored 
at a season when not needed, and made to subserve 
an excellent purpose. The prudent farmer ought 
to look out for such opportunities. - 

But when streams are not available it is often the 
case that a high hill can be used with splendid ef- 
fect. Dig a cistern, or a series of cisterns. on the 
top; put up a genuine water shed of cheap boards, 
supported on posts, piers, or stones, and conduct 
the rain water to the first cistern until it is full. 
The size must depend om the uses to be made of 
the water, the amonnt needed, and the capital ob- 
tainable. Ona very high hill, with the first cis- 
tern at the summit, a series would be better than 
an attempt to dig and prepare one very large one, 
as when the upper one was full, gravity would send 
the overflow to another, that to a third, and so on, 
all of them being on elevations that would enable 
the owner to draw from any one as needed. Any 
number could be added from time as they were 
wanted. To fill them expeditiously, it would only 
be necessary to enlarge the roof at the top of the 
hill so as to furnish a greater surface for the rains 
to fall upon. The time to fill them would of course 
be during the fall, winter, and early spring. Sum- 
mer showers would sometimes replenish them if 
the roofing was in position, but if the cisterns were 
filled during the winter or early spring, the roof, 
which could be of boards, could be taken away and 
placed under cover for shelter and protection. 

It would not be necessary that these cisterns be 
of a greater depth than would be necessary to se- 
cure them against freezing. Instead of aiming to 
make storage room by great depth, the cistern could 
be long, narrow and shallow, and then be arched 
over for protection. This would save cost in dig- 
ging, and be quite as useful. The comparative cost 
of material for constructing deep, egg-shaped cis- 
terns or long and shallow ones, arched over like a 
sewer, could be easily calculated by a mason, and 
the best shape determined on by a careful calcula. 
tion of all the elements of cost, in connection with 
the elevations. 

If the storage of rain water in this way is too 
expensive for crops, it certainly would pay in mar- 
ket gardening, or small fruit growing. The appli- 
cation of only moderate supplies of water to such 
crops at certain stages of growth is all-important, 
and its application is made remunerative because 
great crops can be grown on a small area. Three 
hundred bushels of strawberries to the acre would 
hardly excite surprise with a full ‘supply of water 
to supplement liberal manuring and culture. It is 
much the same with other small fruits. Manur- 
ing, culture and mulching can all be given without 





dependence on nature for the other thing needed, 


which is moisture, and when one is independent of 
the clouds for this, he can be pretty sure of a crop. 
Warmth, of course, is an essential, but that almost 
invariably attends a drought, so that water is the 
last great desideratum. The small fruit grower 
has also the additional inducement of knowing 
that his water works will be of special benefit when 
the drought “knocks out” the competition of rivals 
with less forethought or capital. He is reasonably 
sure of large and fine crops when prices are the 
highest. Puitip SNYDER. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 25. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


After the multitudes had been fed miraculously 
on the five barley loaves and two small fishes, as 
much as they would, “When they were filled, He 
said unto His desciples, gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” 

This is a lesson in economy, and the Bible is full 
and replete with examples and instruction on fru- 
gality, economy, and practical thrift ; let nothing be 
lost. In the great plan of creation nothing can be 
lost. It may pass to other forms; waste into air 
or earth, but the operations of Nature gather these 
elements into new forms, and not an atom or mole- 
cule is lost. There may be an economic waste to 
the immediate wants of man, but to the great 
whole of Nature there is no waste. 

It is not only to the greater mass of things we are 
to give attention, but to the lesser things, to the 
odds and ends of things, and weary not in well do- 
ing, even if it is the odds and ends that fall to our 
lot to do. In the grange there are lots of odds and 
ends to see to, and it is just as essential that they be 
well attended to as the more showy, or more prom- 
inent things. The humble workers, who patiently 
mend the broken threads, pick out the little tan- 
gles, stop the little leaks, keep the odds and ends 
attended to and looked after, are entitled to as 
much, and perhaps even more praise than those 
who do the more promiment things. It is time we 
appreciate those who gather up the fragments. 
“Think more of the harvest and less of the labor,” 

Should be the grand motto of all as they toil; 

For God will bless those who act nobly and wisely, 

And flowers will spring from unpromising soil. 

How full of truth and beauty are these sugges- 
tions we find in a recent rural paper. 

‘“‘No man has better opportunities for makIng his 
home pleasant than the farmer. Perhaps he does 
not realize how few of the disadvantages of city 
life he has to contend against. But did he know, he 
would see what superior chances bis lot in life af- 
fords him to make those about him satisfied with 
what has been given them. The farmer’s home 
should gather about it the beauty which may be 
had so cheaply, and with so little trouble. He has 
only to reach out his hand and take. It may be 
that because he has seen it all his life he does nut 
realize how much beauty there is in his surround- 
ings. He sees with unseeing eyes. But let him set 
about building a home as it should be, as fair with- 
out as it should be pleasant within, and he will use 
the means at hand. Let the house that shelters our 
family be as beautiful as the means will permit. 
We gain culture and refinement from beautiful 
things. They exercise a constant and elevating in- 
fluence over us. Home may be humble without 
being barren of beauty. The field and forest can 
be levied on, and made to pay tribute. You can 
find a vine for the porchin some fence-corner of 
the pasture, a shrub for the garden in the woods. 
You have only to domesticate this wild beauty. 
The farmer’s house needs no costly furniture to 
make it pleasant and attractive if the faces there 
reflect the beauty of happy hearts. To make 
hearts happy there must be culture and growth of 
mind. In every home that is what it ought to be, 
there are books and papers to suit the age and taste 
of all its members—books and papers that will ed- 
ucate and elevate, and increase the desire for know!- 
edge. It is high time that farmers disabused them- 
selves of the idea that culture and refinement are 
not for them. The highest and best cultivation of 
the mind is the true aim of life, no matter what 
station in life we occupy. The profession we en- 
gage in is but a means toanend. Farm life af- 
fords us many opportunities of advancement and 
growth, mentally and morally, that cannot be 
found in any other station. Farmers’ homes are 
growing more and more like the homes of those 
who have given more thought to what home ought 
to be. Let the good work go on.” 

Sometimes a word fitly spoken will prove of the 
greatest service in grange work, especially in tiding 
over a dull time, a drooping season, or in strength- 
ening a weak member. In our grange member- 
bership we have all temperaments, and we must so 
manage, if possible, as to interest and please all. 
It is for this reason that there is need of a varied 
programme at each meeting; varied not only from 
meeting to meeting, but a varied one for each 
meeting. Some are interestested in declamations 
and recitations ; some in discussion ; some in select 
reading; some in extempore remarks; some in 
lectures; some in dialogues, and some in various 
other parts. It is this that calls for judgment and 
tact in forming programmes. There are more 
granges luke warm today for want of proper con- 
duct of that time devoted to the “Good of the Or- 
der” than from any other one cause. “Words titly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
It is the right word at the right time that 
makes union, strength and prosperity. 


ver.” 


’T was only a word, a cheerful word, 
To the weary, heavy hearted; 

But hope and trust sprang up afresh, 
And the gloomy clouds were parted. 


O the might of words! these little words! 
What power to them is given; 

They may sink the soul to the depths of woe, 
Or raise it up to heaven. 


Those who are desirous of seeing the Order 
prosper should work for that end. We must en- 
list the best men and women, both old and young, 
in the community and push on tbe good work. 
Each member must grasp a larger idea than him- 
self or family. He must work for the good of 
others, and in doing this, he will benefit himself, 
the community and the agricultural and local in- 
terests of the nation. The leaven of thought is at 
work, and its influence is being felt. The more 
thought is matured into real work and practical ef- 
fect, the more the grange will move forward. The 
more of our young men and women we can inter- 
est in our work and induce to come with us, the 
wider and deeper, and more lasting will be the re- 
sult of our principles. Backbone and enthusiasm 
on the part of members is what we need, and is 
what will tell in tangible and pleasing results. Is 
there any grander, or better, or more practical code 
of principles for practical farmers than our decla- 
ration of principles and purposes? And yet how 
patrons are as familiar with them as they 
W. Lana. 


few 
should be. J. 
Bowdoinham, Me. 


Selections, 


THE MOVEMENT OF SAP IN TREES. 





How sap moves in trees is a question to 
which botanists have given a great amount of 
thought and experiment. Mr. A. S. Fuller, 
in bis new work on ‘Practical Forestry,” 
gives his readers a chapter on the subject, 
from which we make the following extracts: 

‘‘All plants obtain their nourishment in a 
liquid or gaseous form, by imbibition through 
the cells of the younger roots or fibrils. The 
fluids and gases thus absorbed, probably ming- 
ling with other previously assimilated matter, 
are carried upward from cell to cell through 
the alburnum or sap-wood, until it reaches the 
buds, leaves and smaller twigs, where it is 
exposed to the air and light, and convered 
into organizable matter. In this condition a 

art goes to aid in the prolongation of the 
wed es, enlargement of the leaves, and for- 
mation of buds, flowers and fruit, and other 
portions are gradually spread over the entire 
surface of the wood, extending downward to 
the extremities of the roots. We often speak 
of the downward flow of sap, and even of its 
circulation, but the movement in trees in no 
way corresponds with the circulation of blood 
in animals; neither does it follow any well- 
defined channels, for it will, when obstructed, 
move laterally as well as lengthwise, or with 
the grain of the wood. 

‘The old idea that the sap of trees de- 
scended into the roots in the fall, remaining 
there through the winter, is an error with no 
foundation whatever. As the wood and 
leaves ripen in the autumn, the roots almost 
cease to imbibe crude sap, and for a while the 
entire structure appears to part with mois- 
ture, and doubtless does so through the ex- 
halations from the ripening leaves, buds and 
smaller twigs; but as warm weather again 
approaches, the temperature of the soil in- 
creases, the roots again commence to absorb 
crude sap and force it upward, where it meets 
soluble organized matter, changing its color, 
taste and chemical properties. If this was 
not the case, we could not account for the 
saccharine properties of the sap of the maple, 
or for the presence of various mucilaginous 
and resinous constituents of the sap of trees 
in early spring, because we find no trace of 
such substance in the liquids or crude sap as 
absorbed by them from the soil.” 

The life of the tree, Mr. Fuller teaches, is 
all in the bark and sap of the wood, the heart 
being dead, and serving the tree only to 
stre n it mechanically, as shown in the 
fact that it may be removed entirely by decay, 
and still the tree grows on vigorously for 





centuries. 





SORGHUM SUGAR. 


There is, to many, something very discour- 
aging in the failure of the sorghum sugar 
works at Champaign, but it should not be for- 
gotten that while the works mentioned have 
not been a financial success, there are others 
that have paid fairly. One of these establish- 
ments is that at Sterling, Kas. In a recent 
letter to the Prairie Farmer, B. F. Johnson 
says :— 

‘*The Champaign sugar works having had 
rare good fortune in the way of mild and non- 
frosty weather, will finish grinding within ten 
days. Those who think sorghum cane re- 
quires to be stripped of its leaves before go- 
ing through the mill, would be surprised to 
see the canes here have nothing but panicle 
removed; nor would they think it possible 
such a mass of half leaf, half cane, would turn 
out good sugar. But it does and it may be 
the seed, leaves, and care will be ground up 
together one of these days, and the juice, go- 
ing through the works, turn out nothing but 
best, pure sugar. Had the price held up to 
the figures ruling two years ago, and had the 
seasons of 1882 or 1880 been as favorable as 
1884, the enterprise would have proved a 
profitable one to the investors, as everybody 
hopes it will yet.” 

prof, George E. Morrow, of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, gives the following ac- 
count of the causes of the failure of the enter- 
prise: ‘*The company was made up of a num- 
ber of our best citizens. Doubtless there were 
mistakes in management, as the enterprise 
was a new one, but the chief trouble in 1882 
and 1883 was the unfavorable seasons. ‘The 
cane crop was not heavy; it matured late ; 
there was unfavorable weather during the har- 
vest; there was some loss from frost. ‘The 
net result for the two years was a eficit 
This year the crop was satisfactory in yield 
and quality; I understand the product | 
also been satisfactory, both in quantity and 
quality, but the prices for sugar and 
rup have been so remarkably low that there 
has been loss, instead of profit from the sea 
son's work. Added to the back indebtedness, 
this has put the enterprise in bad financial 
shape. I do not understand that any decisive 
action has been taken in regard to the future. 
My own opinion is that, unless there should 
be a decided prospect of advance in price lor 
sugar, the factory will not be operated next 
year. I do not believe sugar can be made 
here, with present appliances, so as to be 
safely sold at five cents a pound.” 

Fortunately a few failures like th 
when the causes are known, are not enough 
to prevent hope springing up avain to encour- 
age others to try to improve upon the meth- 
ods, and to win a victory in fields where oth- 
ers have failed. 
and final success in the attempt to make gran- 
ulated sugar from the cane of the South, it 
would be folly to say that perfect success may 
not at any moment reward the efforts of those 
who are trying to make a profitable industry 
of the production of sorghum sugar. 
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In view of the many tailures 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


If vou want to buy 
brother. 


An old horseman Says 
a horse don't believe your 
‘Take no man’s word for it. Your eye is your 
market. Don't buy a horse in harness. Un- 
hitch him and take everything off but his 
halter, and lead him around. If he hasa 
corn, or is stiff, or has any other failing, you 
can it. Let him go by himself a ways, 
and if he staves right into anything you know 
he is blind. No matter how clear and bright 
his eyes are, he can’t see any more than a bat. 
Back him, too. horses show their 
weakness or tricks in that way when they 
don’t in any other. But, be as smart as you 
can, you'll get caught sometimes. Even an 
expert gets stuck. A horse may look ever 
so nice and go a great pace, and yet have 
fits. There isn’t a man could tell it until 
something happens. Or he may have a weak 
back. Ghuive him the whip and off he goes for 
a mile or two, then all of a sudden he stops 
in the road. After a rest he starts again; but 
he soon stops for good, and nothing but a 
derrick can move him. 

The weak points of a horse can be better 
discovered while standing than by moving. 
If he is sound he will stand firmly and square- 
ly on his limbs without moving them, feet 
flatly upon the ground, with legs plump and 
naturally poised; or if the foot is lifted from 
the ground and the weight taken from it, dis- 
ease may be suspected, or at least tenderness, 
which is a precursor of disease. If the horse 
stands with his feet spread apart, or straddles 
with his hind tegs, there is a weakness in the 
loins, and the kidneys are disordered. Heavy 
pulling bends the knees. Bluish, milky cast 
in horses indicate or 
something else. A bad-tempered one keeps 
his ears thrown back; a kicking horse is apt 
to have scarred legs; a stumbling horse has 
blemished knees. When the skin is rough 
and harsh, and does not move easily to the 
touch, the horse is a heavy eater, and diges- 
tion is bad. Never buy a horse whose breath- 
ing organs are atall impaired. Place your ear 
at the heart, and if a wheezing sound is heard 
it is an indication of trouble. 


own 


see 


Nome 


eyes moon-blindness 


PLANTS FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 


Many persons think a plant of no value un- 
less it flowers. If amateurs could be content 
with an abundance of handsome foliage, with 
here and there a plant in flower, they would 
derive much more satisfaction from their at- 
tempts at window gardening. With a view 
to aid those who would undertake window 
gardening, we enumerate a few plants that will 
be quite sure to succeed. In the first place, 
as to plants cultivated for their foliage only. 
The most valuable of these is ivy. <A plant 
of either English or Lrish ivy, to be trained 
up over the window, is most pleasing, or ivy 
may be planted in a hanging basket, to trail 
over the sides and be twined up the handles 
For plants of this kind in pots, the India Kub- 
ber Plant, (Ficus elastica.) is one of the best. 
Its leaves are large and vigorous, while the 
reddish sheaths to the young leaves are al- 
most as handsome as flowers. ‘The Umbrella 
Sedge, Cyperus alternifolius, looks something 
like a miniature palm, is easily cultivated and 
very showy. The universal window plant of 
Paris is Aspidistra lurida variegata, which has 
no common name. Our florists supply it, and 
it is an excellent plant for the window. The 
ylant known as Wandering Jew, Aaron's 
Peard, and by many other names, is Saxifra- 
ga It throws off runners, which 
hang over the pot or basket in a graceful man- 
ner, and though it sometimes blooms, the 
flowers are not showy, and its chief beauty 
is its variegated leaves. Among the plants 
to flower in the window, we place first the 
Chinese Primroses. If plants are to be pro- 
cured from a florist, select those that do not 
yet show their flower buds. They will flow- 
er for a long time. Some of the Begonias, 
such as B. fuschioides and B. multiflora, are 
free-flowering, and of easy culture. The so- 
called Crab’s-claw Cactus (Epiphyllum) are 
excellent window plants, as are Sedum WSei- 
boldii, the Cigar Plant (Cuphea), and Cycla- 
mens.—American Agriculturist. 


sarmentosa. 


COOKING FOOD FOR SWINE, 

In cold weather much good is done by feed- 
ing hogs heated food. It warms up the body 
and stimulates the digestive organs to vigor- 
ous action. It pays always to warm slops in 
cold weather. The main reason farmers do 
not feed more cooked food to their swine, is 
fancied labor and trouble in preparing it. A 
good utensil is a large iron kettle, swung up- 
on two poles of sufliciently —s wood. The 
bail is removed and a piece of chain, forming 
a loop a foot long, is passed through each eye 
of the kettle, and the respective pole. The 
poles are placed on forked sticks, set in the 
ground. ‘The poles should be parallel, and as 
far apart as are the eyes of the kettle. Place 
near the kettle a large, light trough, made of 
two-inch pine boards, which may be situated 
in a small lot separated from the hog lot by a 
fence, with a small gate. Old broken fence 
rails make excellent, cheap fuel; they ignite 
readily, give a quick, hot fire, and soon die 
down. When the cooking is done, rake the 
fire to one side, and bring the trough partial- 
ly under the kettle on that side from which 
the fire has been removed. Raise the pole 
from that side out of the crotches, and let it 
down. This will tilt the kettle on the edge 
of the trough, and most of the food will be 
deposited in it; the balance is easily scooped 
out with a board or pan. When only one 
aa is used, it is difficult to get the cooked 
ood into thetrough. After the food is cooled 
sufficiently, open the gate in the fence, and 
let the hogs in to the feast. Managed in this 
way, the labor of cooking a kettle of food can 
be done in five minutes, and the only expense 
of making the ration is a few pieces of old 
rails.— American Agriculturist. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


subscribers who pay not less than one year 


will also receive, in connection 


nee, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
onthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
ntly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
voted entirely to the poultry interest. 


Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 


is unsurpassed by any 


iblieation, containing in each issue 


umns of just such practical in- | 
breeding, feeding 


ie rearing, 


ing of poultry, as is needed by | ‘ 


| determined to publish a new play. 


past year in the pages of 


quisite 
Dielman’s brilliant and vigorous 


car of Sweden fifty-five, Louis of Portugal 
forty-six, Humbert of Italy forty, and Presi- 
dent Grevy of France, seventy-one, 

Senator Edmunds of Vermont has paid Sec- 
retary Frelinghuysen $14,510 fora building 
lot on Pennsylvania avenue, in Washington, 
and will erect a handsome house thereon. 

Hon S. A. Smith of Montreal has donated 
$50,000 to MeGill U niversity, to be employed 
in holding separate classes for the higher edu- 
cation This makes the total 
amount contributed by Mr. Smith $100,000, 
for what has long been felt as a want. 

It is announced that before the end of the 
year, Mr. Matthew Arnold will resign his po- 
sition as Inspector of Schools in England. 


of women. 


He has held the office for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and has done excellent work in 
connection with it. 

The money collected in England for Mrs. 
Webb, the widow of the noted swimmer who 
lost his life in Niagara River, is said to be on 
deposit there and awaiting her call for it. 

England and English speaking people are 
proud of the energy of the three great poets, 


Browning, Tennyson and Swinburne. All 
have continued to work, although in the 
grievous season of near three score years, 


Browning and Swinburne have published this 


season's work, and Tennyson, with indomita- 


ble will to conquer in an uncongenial field, is 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Harper & Bros. publish 
By 
“Barriers Burned Away,” etc. 
Itamilton Gibson and F. Dielman. 
Mr. 


kK. P. Roe, author of 


Illustrated by 
Roe’s story which has been running for the 


Magazine, is 


Harper's 


| published in a very handsome and sumptuous vol- 


beautifully printed on heavy paper, which 
full Mr. Gibson’s ex- 
landscape and flower drawings, and Mr. 


figure drawings. 


ime, 


wings out in their beanty 


In its artistic features the volume is worthy of the 
1ighest praise, and it is not too much to say that it | 
book of the season. Mr. 


Roe is a keen observer of nature, and an ardent | 


lover of country life and occupation, and his de- 
scriptions of out-door life and scenery are very 


harming. His sentiments are pure and elevated, 


‘jas bass ‘ > re . » story is of the highest. 
; urmer, and it will be furnishea | 8" 1 the moral tone of the story is ' € 
; | The narrative itself, however, is rather tame, 
) > a Vv ") “ - 
ibove terms, without fur | though two or three of the characters are exceed- 
| ingly well drawn and lifelike. The endeavor to 
| ) 
y S] also be sent, on | combine horticultural instruction with a love stor) 
erms, to our old subscribers. | ¥8 nevertheless not particularly successful, though 
: the idea has the merit of decided originality. For 
! iow upon our list, who | : . _ ' : 
; sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 
f s | 1 f ur in advant e from Harper's Young People for 7SS4 torms the fifth 
f nth, will receive the | yolume of this justly popular and admirably con- 
5 the Poultry Post, | ducted periodical for boys and girls. The text is 
. We are obliged to make | always delightfully in keeping with the tastes, sen- 
; | timents and sympathies of youth, and the illustra- 
iti ! rder ive the subscriptions : 5 : . - - 
tions in subject drawing and engraving are of the 
apers bea os iate, thus avoiding | yery best. No other magazine of its kind offers a 
s vn books, or those of the | larger share of entertainment, instruction and 
pleasure, than does this, and certainly none sur- 
passes it for either excellence or cheapness. For 
a sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 
OUR CLUBBING LIST. : = 
LAst FAiry TALEsS.—By Edward Laboulaye. Trans 
1 ribers, who are desirous of taking one or lated by Mary L. Booth. 
the leading periodicals, will find it for thei on , : . 
- ple iages rhis charming volume contains all the Fairy 
to order them in connection with the FArR- ° 
stories of the lamented Laboulaye, that have been 


iterial reduction in price. 





the figures show the price of 


r paper and the weekly NEw ENGLAND I 


postage paid on both publications. 





ing quality. 


written since the publication of his celebrated Fairy 


have a charm- 
and witty, 


These tales 
are light, 


sook some years ago. 


They fanciful 


and contain many pretty sentiments and sage sug- 
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Hearth .. ees rae 4 ere 300 | For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co. 
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coeceer cece ss 250] Drake. 
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wo The scope of this elegant volume is fully de- 
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| scribe 8 2 page quoted above. > bi a- 
.y NY tec ewes 840 | BCTIDCS in its title page quoted above i@ biogra 
phies have been written by various writers, and 
ubse ers il ag i . . . 
Subscribers will bear in| while necessarily compact they present salient 
es include the cost of post- : * ss , 
, : points in the characters and careers of their sub- 
' publications, which is paid by the pub- . . . s ‘ 
jects very effectively and interestingly. Each bi- 
i ors 7 § “ye are narie « dis are m 
ake any subscriptions for the above ography, and there are nearly a hundred, is accom 
f for less than one year, and the meney panied with a portrait, with some symbolical em- 
must in all cases accompany the order. Any bellishment. Such a volume is a source of inspi- 
ribers who may desire one or more of the | ration as well as of information. Ambition to no- | 
who have already paid us for the coming | ble living is fostered by the study of noble lives, 
nd us the balance required, (found by de- | and those treated in this volume are well chosen 
g #2.15 from the price given for both publica- | for the purpose. 
ibove table,) and we will forward promptly 
ns desired Subscriptic ns to the month- he te =~ — 
nee with January, or with the volume, A SICKLY poet wrote a poem entitled “Wel- 
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herwise ordered 
can not take 


subscriptions to any other publica- 





ome Death,” in which he showed what a blessed 


relief death would be, and then spent the money he 


than those above named, nor at any reduction got ey | in buying quack medicines to 
eep it é may. 
he prices here given. €} . 
m Copies—We cannot furnish specimen “The light that lies, 
. in woman’s eyes, 
iny publication except the FARMER. , ' ht are lant 
‘ Is a ré ot hes 8 < £ 8S; l , Alas 
\. B.— After receiving the first number of ey Me apie! dolor = a st - 
eesil : often dimmed or quenched by some wearing dis- | 
lered, subscribers will know that we | ease, perhaps silently borne, but taking all comfort 
part of the contract, and any com- | and enjoyment out of life. That light of the house- | 
| ption, or order for change, should | hold can be rekindled and made to glow with its 
be addressed to the publishers of the periodical | natural brightness. Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Favorite | 
in question and not to 18. Prescription” is a potent spec ifie for most of the 
chronic weaknesses and diseases peculiar to women. 
i ’ . A FAMOUS aeronaut says that no balloon has 
Farmers Directory, ever gone over a second sunset. The moment the 
} sun goes down the gas condenses and you get 
; ; - | through the night better than the day. But the 
Houses whose cards appear in this | next day, in the presence of the sun, the gas ex- 
re among the best and most reliable in the | pands and you mount to great elevations, but 
| every mount ‘the balloon makes cripples its power, 
| and it is only a question of hours, if not minutes, 
AMOS KEYE , how long you can keep up. Ifan aeronaut could 
svi s a co., have forty-eight hours of night he could travel a 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, | great distance. The highest rate of speed he had 
AND DEALERS IN ever attained, even with a strong wind blowing, 
was eighty miles an hour. 
Butver, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 7 
. » “BBS, ‘ ’ Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
, Py . y Mg € > = aa ‘ 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston, In Tubercular Diseases of the Lungs. 
4 K Frep. L. Keyes. Cuas. A. KEYES Dr. Joun Banincron, Corrunna, Mich., says 
“T have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion, with satisfac- 
ESTABLASHED 1856. tory results in Tubercular diseases of the lungs, 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. and Mesentery glands; also in Neuralgia due to 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. | 
28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wm. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. Brooks. 


INSURANCE, 





a | 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. | 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Ineurance, ...., « « @271,818.40 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, . ee 22,268.97 
jain in Cash Surplus the past year, e 18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per | 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per | 
. on all others. 
IsRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 1 





Henerval Mutelligence. 


i of the famous Hutch- 


PERSONAL. | 
tchinson, | 


of singers, formerly of Lynn, 


Minn., on Tues- 


son and 


llutchinson, 

Nov. 25th. He 
Ile 
1 concerts 
John W., still resides in Lynn. 
the 


” 


leaves a six 


ldren. was sixty-one years old, 


for over forty 


1 years. 


Capt David L. Payne, famous leader 


Oklahoma Boomers,” who squatted 


Ir 


lian Territory lands, and was driv- | 
by United States troops, died at Well- 


, Kansas, suddenly, last week Friday. 


nnie Elisler died in London on Thurs- 
Nov. z7th. She was German, and born 
Vienna in 1811. At an early age, com- 
itively, she appeared as a dancer with 


Paris and London. 
her sister, who 
made her first ap- 


Berlin, 
with 


anseuse, 


t success at 


ompany Therese, 


alsoad she 


irance in this country in 1841, and, as in 
pe, met with unparallelled success. In 
she retired from the stage, with a for- 


variously estimated, 


be 
morganatic 


but generally ad- 
Her sister Therese was 
marriage with Prince 
bert of Prussia, in 1850, and was made 
‘rau Von Barnim by the King in the same 


ed to large. 


‘harles B. Richards, just chosen to fill the 
lr of Dynamics at Yale, was for twenty 
cars Assistant Superintendent and Engineer 
| Colt’s great factory in Hartford, and for 
‘our years Superintendent of the Southwick 
He was the inventor 
the heating apparatus used in the new 
ipitol at Hartford. 
‘Jucen Victoria is now sixty-five years old 
ig Christian of Denmark is sixty-six, and 
The 


indry, Philadelphia. 


hy 


‘is wife, the Queen, is one year older. 


mperor of Austria is fifty-four, and his wife 
's lorty-six, while King Leopold of Belgium, 
‘orty nine years old, has a wife aged fifty. 
The Sultan of Turkey is forty-two, King Os- 





of wash day, 


| suspended operations on the 


| not paid expenses this year. 


| Market, Boston, says : 
| one 


defective nerve nutrition.” 


No female should attempt the toil and drudgery 
when it can be obviated by the use of 
James Pyle’s unrivalled Pearline. 

Tue sorghum-sugar factory at Champaign, IIl.- 
17th of last month. 
A large part of the cane received this season was | 
not worked up. It is reported that the concern has | 


CATARRH is a constitutional disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is a constitutional remedy. It cures 
catarrh, Give it a trial. 2teop45 


Ir is now proposed to utilize the natural gas | 
wells of Western Pennsylvania by making alcohol | 

from them. The theory is to combine sulphuric 
acid with the gas, and this product boiled with 

water gives ethylic alcohol. The process is claimed 

to be feasible and cheap, ind the product market- 

able. 


Ozonk Watrr.—Mr. E. 8. Stacy, Faneuil Hall 
“I suffered one year from 
most annoying skin diseases that hu- 


Ozone Water relieved me in 


of the 
manity is subject to. 


ENGLAND | 


PARMER---- AN 


til he parents or ether friends have py 
suitable provision for their permanent care. 
Secondly, it receives children whose parents 
have died or who from any cause are unable 
to provide a proper home for them and whose 
parents are willing to give them up entirely 
for adoption. These children it places in 
families where there are no children and 
where their presence is a great blessing. 
| There are now in the home forty-eight chil- 
| dren from four months to fourteen years of 
age, many of whom are only waiting for the 
right persons to come and adopt them and 
thus make their own homes cheerful and 
happy and at the same time confer a priceless 
blessing on these homeless little ones. 





THE REFRIGERATOR BEEF TRADE. 


It became apparent two years or more ago, 
that the Brighton abbatoirs had ceased to 
prosper. The farmers of New England had 
found themselves unable to fatten cattle for 
market in competition with Chicago dressed 
beef. The introduction of refrigerator cars 
wrought this revolution. The young cattle, 





fattened on the natural grasses of the plains 
and hills of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
bee meen and Montana, were found to be 
richer and j juicier beef than the stall-fed oxen 
of the Green Mountains. The land over 
which they roamed cost little or nothing, the 


| grass required no cultivation, and the care of 


| 


large herds was far less expensive than the 
cultivation of corn for stall-feeding in New 
E sngland. 

The extension of trunk lines of railroad, far 
in advance of the wants of actual settlers, 
made it possible to haul cattle to great cen- 
tral slaughtering stations in the West, whence 


| the beef could be brought in perfect and daily | 


| the growth of the dressed beef traflic. 


great falling off in the weight of live 
and a corresponding increase in the weight of 
dressed beef received in 
from the interior. 
rate of 
Boston the smallest receipts of cattle of any 


improving condition to the Atlantic cities, | 
and even shipped to Europe, for a price that | 
is the least part of its cost. 

This year the Northern Pacific has shipped | | 
from Montana to ( shicago more than 4000 car- | 
loads, or 80,000 head of fat cattle. This was 
a gain of more than 110 per cent over the | 
business of the previous year. The other 
Northwestern Roads hauled from Dakota and 
Wyoming nearly as many. 

There have been shipped from Texas to the | 
| Northwest this season, 450,000 head of cat- | 
tle, 300,000 of which were steers not over | 
two years old. These figures give a hint of | 
| the sources of supply. Let us glance now at | 


The ‘re is reason to believe that not less than 
75 per cent of all the beef consumed in New 
England, is dressed in Chicago, and brought 
here in refrigerator cars. The following fig- 
ures from the books of the Trunk Line Pool 


since 1878, show an enormous volume of 
business : 
TONS OF CATTLE AND DRESSED BEEF. 
—Boston.-—. —New Eng.— 
Cattle. Beef. Cattle. Beef. 
1B7B nec ee + « 95,250 2,870 58,340 2,233 | 
1879 2 oo eo ee 0 o © 92,480 12,975 51,480 10,543 
1880 1. + ee oe « « 124,684 22,305 56,049 20,465 | 
IS8l 2 ww ee eo ee © 6 106,308 29,718 34,378 45,541 
sone eee cee eo 0 © o 62,548 29,830 13,862 59,318 | 
OS see cc os . - 83,451 43,711 12,448 73,036 | 
iss, nine months .. . 54,852 35,316 7,277 54,321 


It appears that since 1878 there has been a 
cattle, 


the Eastern States 
The present year, at the 
the first nine months, will show for 


year in the list, (save the exceptional 1882,) | 
and the largest of dressed beef; for New E ung | 
land, outside of Boston, the smallest receipts 
of cattle, and beef receipts equal to last year, 


and for the region as a whole, 
tle, (e xce pt in 188 


the fewest cat- 
2,) and the largest amount 


of beef 


and increase of this traffic. 


the continuance 
The beef is sold 


rhere can be no doubt of 


at abnormally high prices here, but this is not 


the fault of the railroads. 


( 


ply of cattle, that prices in C hicago are des- 
tined to soon tumble. 


( 


will help the 
and thus indirectly will people the most dis- 


The development 
f ranching is so rapidly increasing the sup- | 


be- 
This 
consumers alike, 


The lower they 
the more beef will be consumed. 
railroads and 


‘ome, 


tant from the public domain, and the lands | 


grants d to the 


railroads, reap a benefit from 


the liberal policy that has, in asense, brought 
the pastures of our common Uncle to the rear 


vous debility or 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


of our towns.— Advertiser. 





YounG or middle-aged men suffering from ner- 
other delicate diseases, however 
nduced, speedily and permanently cured. Ad- | 


lress, World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 





Miscellancous Items. 


te It is alleged that a wealthy syndicate is 


scheming to obtain control of 3,000,000 acres 
of Indian lands in the Yellowstone Valley 


te Hereafter vacancies in the Agricultural 


Department will be filled under the civil ser- 
vice reform rules. 


gin, 


te During the dry season now about to be- 
50,000 men will be employed on the 


Panama Canal. 


j 


Valley. 


( 


é 


| Wis. 


cast by women at the 
ington Territory, 
of the total vote of the Territory. 


ference said that the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica has now 6835 priests and 
Within 50 years it has built 2552 schools. 


as 


security. 


| throp, 
|and nearly everything exe ept stock, were 


t@ The indications point to an early ad- 
ustment of the miners’ strike in the Hocking 


t@ The public debt was increased three 
juarters of a million dollars during the month | 
xt November. 

tC Diaz was 

of the 


Gen. 
President 


r 


i inaugurated 
Mexican Republic on 


| Monday. 


, was entirely destroyed by fire last Mon- 
lay night, the property loss reaching $250,- | 
OU, 


te Science Hall University in Madison, | 


te Between 10,000 and 11,000 votes were 
recent election in Wash- 
being more than one-fourth 


te A Catholic bishop at the Baltimore con- 


7763 churches. 


te The Middletown (N. Y.) National 
Bank has been broken by its President, | 
Thomas King, who loaned large sums without | 


buildings of John Maxim in Win- 
together with farming tools, hay 


The 
Me., 


r ce? 


burned last week from a defective chimney. | 


t# Extensive gold deposits, it is said, have | 
been discovered near Ishpeming in Michigan, 
and a number of companies have been formed | 
to develop them. 


> The first skating accident of the season 
is recorded, a boy eleven years old having 
| been drowne - while skating on a pond at | 
| Northwood, N. H., on Tuesday. 


te The barn of Moses Greenleaf of Hold- 


erness, N. II., containing crops, a horse, cow | 


| 
| 


| and yoke of oxen, was burned by an incendi- 


ary fire Sunday evening. 
a J. &C. 
ly wenty-eighth 


tially ‘burned 
000. 


Fischer's piano factory in West 
street, New York, was par- 
Tuesday night. Loss, $125,- 


t@ The congressional river and harbor 


| committee has agreed to report a bill for the 


improvement of the rivers and harbors of the 


| country, and to limit the appropriation to 


| less than a week, and in three months I was com- | 


pletely cured.” E. S. Stacy. 


Tue county of Los Angeles has increased 
population farther than any other county in Cali- 
fornia, having gained 31,619 souls in the last four 
years. No other county 
half as much. The fineness of the climate 
richness of the soil are given as the reason. 


Use promptly Dr. Pierce’s Extract of Smuart- 
Weed for diarrhoea, cholera morbus, dysentery or 
bloody-flux, and colic or cramps in stomach or 
bowels. 


and 


no longer 
3000 tube- 


STRONGLY-PERFUMED flowers 
fashionable. A few years ago 


are 
2000 or 


roses a day were ordered at the florists’, and now | 
, | of coal, and of course killing them immedi- 


100 a day supply the demand. 


Every WomAN IN THE LAND owes it to hersel 
and family to take care of her health. When 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


NEARLY seven thousand stories were sent in com- 
petition for the prizes of $3000 recently offered by 
The Youth's Companion. These prize stories with 
many others purchased will be a feature of the 
coming volume of the Companion. 


Impure Btoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the V EGETINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 


Somer ungenerous biped has a patent medicine to 
make a man rise early in the morning. A young 
Benedict says a 6-months-old baby can beat it to 
death. 





CHILDREN’S TEMPORARY HOME. 


A reception was given on Thursday last at 
the Temporary Home for the Destitute, No. 
46 Worcester street, of the friends and bene- 
factors of this institution, which was a very 
enjoyable occasion. ‘This home is the oldest 
of its kind in this city, having been opened 
January 1, 1847, is now in its thirty-eighth 
year. During that period it has given shelter 
and assistance to 6315 children. Its present 
matron, Mrs. Annie L. Gwynne, has filled 
that position with ons fidelity and usefulness 
for thirty-seven years. The objects of the in- 
stitution are two-fold : First, it receives chil- 
dren who are di ved of their homes by 
tice tact anche eat a 
alling their or 
sickness, and provides them a good un- 


in | 


in the State bas gained | 


| 


| 


| Co., 


she | 


about $8,000,000. 


t# State Attorney Edward L. Bates of 
| Bennington, Vt., was shot and slightly wound- 
ed last Thursday evening by a fellow named 
Bennett of Shaftsbury. The shooting was 
entirely unprovoked. 

te Commander Gorringe, formerly of the 
the U.S. Navy, estimates, from personal ob- 
servation, that the Panama Canal will not be 
completed before 1890, and that the cost will 
reach &120,000,000. 

te The coal sheds of Lewis S. Adams & 


at the Highlands, fell in last Friday 
morning buryi ing two men beneath many tons 


ately. 

te John R. Goodwin, station agent and 
Postmaster at Wilmington, Mass., was in- 
stantly killed last Friday forenoon while 


| shackling cars on the Boston & Lowell Rail- 


way. 


te The amount of starch shipped in No- 
vember from the Aroostook factories over 
the Maine Central Railroad has been the 
largest ever known in a single month, amount- 
ing to over 100 carloads. 


te Frank Saunders of Plainfield, Conn., 
crazed by grief on account of the death of 
his wife in Brooklyn, committed suicide Sun- 
day morning beside the dead body of his 
wife. 

t@ A national conference of state ‘boards 
of health on the subject of cholera is to be 
held at the Ebbitt House, Washington, on 
the 10th inst. The Massachusetts board will 
be represented by two delegates. 


t= Prof. Goldwin Smith, Chairman of the 
combined city charities of Toronto, has been 
authorized to wait upon the Provincial and 
Dominion Governments to urge the stoppage 
of pauper immigration, which has begun to 
become troublesome to the Canadians. 


te The value of assessed pr gd in 
Washington Territory is $80,513, The 
Territory is out of debt and has $47,901 in 
the treasu The population is estimated at 
150,000. ‘The Governor urges the admission 
of the Territory as a State. 


te Charles Blood’s house and barn in 
South Lancaster, together with five horses, 
four cows, a lot of farming tools and a large 
unt of hay, were destroyed by fire on 


| net revenue 
“song year was nearly fifty millions of dollars 


| Baltimore 


train 


| will in consequence be a failure. 


| does not become rancid, 


AG RIC 


Ul mh 

wv The lease of the Eastern to the Boston 

& Maine Railway has been accomplished, and 

os latter has assumed control of the former 
corporation. 








ty Another negro exodus is in progress, 
the hegira being from South Carolina to the 
West. Surplus labor is the principal cause. 
The scheme is worked by railroad and land 
agents. 


te A melancholy tragedy occurred on the 
west coast of Newfoundland, on Saturday 
night last. The Mary Joseph, bound from 
Sydney to Channel, was lost with all her crew 
and passengers on East Point, near Channel. 
A violent northwest gale was blowing at the 
time. 


t# Aroostook papers are agitating the 
question of dividing that Maine county. It 


is large enough for three counties, and the 

growth in population has been such that divis- 

ion has become a practical question. The 

a of the Madawaska settlement, travel a 
undred miles to attend court. 


te The railroad commissioners of New 
Hampshire will consider the subject of maxi- 
mum fares and freights at their oflice in Con- 
cord, beginning on Monday, Dec. 22, 1884. 
The board will be pleased to receive sugges- 
tions or information relating to the subject 
under consideration. 


te A report comes from Somerset, Ky., 
that a farmer named Julius Rabble was killed 
the other day in that locality by a meteor 
about the size of a teacup striking him and 
passing through his body obliquely from his | 





shoulders. It pene trated the earth several 
feet but was dug up. 

te From the annual report of United | 
States Treasurer Wyman, it appears that the 


of the Government for the last 
ess than in 1883, the decrease having been 
principally in the Internal Revenue and Cus- 


toms Departments. 
te The hog cholera is said to have broken 


URAL AND 


| ard, Mr. Frederick A. 
| to Miss Ida May Cook y 














women and ¢ hitdren, in order to be ready in case 
of a mutiny. 

Germany has entered into a convention with the 
International African Assoc iation, by which the 
latter guarantees to Germany the freedom of im- 
ports in transit in the C ongo country. 

‘he goverrments of Russia, Austria- Hungary, 
and America, have protested against the proposed | 
increase of the French duty on corn. 

The exports and imports of Italy fell off $20,000,- 
000 and those of Spain about $5,000,000 during the 
cholera quarantine. The loss to internal business 
in both countries, was very great. 


Business Rotices, 





tluman Blood. 


On the purity and vitality of the blood 
depend the vigor and health of the whole 
system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove 
the disturbing cause A remedy that ives 
life and vigor to the blood, eradieates serof- 
ula and other imourities from it, as Hood's 
Sarsaparilila undoubtedly does, must be the 


meaus Of preventing many discasc 
occur without its use. 
Made by ©. 1. Hoop & Co.. 


‘that would 
Sold by druggists, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages und Deaths, 


MARRIED. 





In East Somerville, Oct. by Rey. S. 8S. Cummings, 
Mr. Asa A. Ames of Boston to Miss Annie J. Parke T, 
formerly of Auburn, Me. 

Ree Brookline, Noy. 25, by Rey. John B. 

, Mr. Fred M. Bond to Miss Lizzie 8. 
of ‘Brookline. 


Brackett, D. 
Church, both 


In Hillsboro’, N. H., Nov vy Rev. F. H. Corson, 
Dr. Perley E. Goodhue of Haverhill, Mass., to Miss 
Alice H. Carr of Hillsboro’. 


97.1 


In Lawrence, Noy. 27, by Rey. Wm. I. Gill, Wm. W. 
Hunnewell of Boston to Miss Laura J. Knowlton of 
Pembroke, Me. 

In Charlestown, N. H., Nov. 25, by Rev. T. D. How- 


Holm: in of Baldwinsville, 


Mass., 
of Charlestown. 


In Cambridge, Nov. 23, by Rev. G. R. Leavitt, 
, harles F. Hicks of Brockton to Harriet E. Sands of 
Cambridge. 

In Rockport, Me., Nov. 24, by C. I. Mills, Arnold D. 
Haskell to Nellie M. Corthell. 

In Lynnfield Centre, Nov. 25, by Rev. Harry L. 
Brickett, Mr. George F. ( iriffin to Miss Marietta F. 
Wilkins, both of Lynnfield Centre, — 





out in Danbury, Ct., and people in that vi- 
cinity are considerably excited over its ap- | 
| pearance, fearing that the infected pork may | 
find its way into y the local markets. The dis- | 
ease is also reported in several places along 
the Housatonic Valley. 


te The steamer Decatur H. Miller, from 
for Boston, collided with the | 
steamer William Lawrence of the same line, | 
and sank, 49 miles below Baltimore on | 
Thanksgiving afternoon. All the passengers | 
and crew of the Decatur were taken off by | 
the Lawrence and returned to Baltimore. 


te Additional details from the plague | 
stricken district of eastern Kentucky confirm | 
| Whele reports of suffering and death. 
Vhole families have perished from starva- | 
tion, while flocks of sheep and droves of cat- 
| tle have been found dead at different points 
on the Cumberland Mountains. 





} 

te On Sunday morning last two carloads | 

| of articles collected in lowa for the New Or- 
leans Exposition were almost completely de- 
| stroyed by a collision of parts of a broken 
near Burlington, Iowa. The articles | 
destroyed repre sented a collection of women’s 
work, and this department of the lowa show 


te Judge Wallace of the United States 
| circuit court on Monday rendered a decision 
in favor of the American Bell ‘Telephone 
Company in its long-pending suit against the 
People’s Telephone Company, involving the 
question of priority of invention. The case | 
will be at once appealed to the United States | 
Supreme Court. 


te One of the slopes of the Susquehanna 
Coal Company at Nanticoke, Pa., is caving 
in, and great alarm exists among the people | 
who live on the surface. Five acres are af- 


houses. The company has 300 men at work 


s Farmers can get winterserr ‘ave ictinse , and have 
prop ping up the mine. De “spite all their im- | soc te real. think end = Sant try and 
genuity, however, the surface is sinking and a | prove CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 


great calamity is liable at any moment. 


Ge According to the report of the Post- | 
master General the loss for the first year | 
caused by reducing the postage from two to 


pipes, and hence it is impossible for coal or 
anything else to compete with the gas on its 
own ground. Manufacturers are using it 
more and more, and pipes are being laid in 
Pittsburg and Alleghany to furnish it as 
fuel. 


Dairymen Prefer It. 
Messks. Weis, Ricnarpson & Co.: 
the introduction of your Improved Butter Color | 
among my customers, it has given universal satis- 
faction. The leading dairymen of this section who | 
have used it, give it the preference over all other 


Since | 


colors, of whatever name or nature. 


They are especially pleased with the fact that it 

like other oil colors, and 

their product brings highest prices ‘vss market. 
Ww , Druggist. 


Underhill, Vt., April 5, 1882. 





The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The new re-distribution bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons on Monday. All towns of | 
less than 15,000 inhabitants and the small boroughs | 
are to be merged into counties, and all towns of 50,- | 
000 inhabitants are to be entitled to one member of | 
Parliament. By the new scheme England will | 
gain, in the whole. six members, Scotland will gain | 
twelve, and Ireland will remain unchanged. It is | 
understood that the Parnellites will support the } 
bill, and that the conservatives, notwithstanding 
the compromise between the leaders, will oppose 
its details in the committee. 

The executive department of Dublin continues 
to report the spread of disaffection among the peo- | 
ple of the city, and the great activity of secret so- 
cieties. The nationalists make open boast of their 
great increase and the young Ireland societies are 
multiplying rapidly and holding numerous public 
meetings in the provinces, at which considerable 
display is made of the Lrish, American, French 
and Boer flags. 

It is generally believed in England that the con- | 
tinental powers will approve the last proposition | 
made by Earl Granville on the subject of Egpytian 
finance. No trouble is anticipateé from Germany, 
Italy or Austria, but some of the journalists and | 
deputies in France are disposed to raise obstacles. | 


| if by magic 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


France. 

Minister Ferry has abandoned all hope of a suc- 
cessful issue of the mediation of England between 
China and France. The Telegraph states that 
there will be no further diplomatic negotiations 
with China, nor any further military or naval op- 
erations in the far Kast, until the full force of the | 
15,000 reinforcements shall have arrived on] the 
field of operations. In the early spring, the Te/e- 
graph says, an attack is designed upon Canton by | 
fot the French land and naval forces. The Cabi- | 


| 
| 
| 


tends to continue the war. 
000 reinforcements will be sent to China. 

Prime Minister Ferry has given the powers of- 
ficial information of the complete cessation of 
cholera in France, and has requested them to 
abolish their quarantine against France. 

The cabinet council has decided to raise the duty 
on foreign grain two francs a centner. 


Germany. 


Itis reported that Herr Bleichroder, Prince Bis- 
marck’s private financial adviser, supports Earl 
Granville’s Egyptian financial plan, and that the 
heads of the English and French branches of the 
firm of Rothschilds also approve of the project. 
The chances for the acceptance of the plan are in- 
creasing. 

A joint French and German proposition has been 
made to the Congo Conference, to place the River | 
Niger, and the country adjacent, under the same 
regime as that adopted for the Congo country, but 
limiting the scope of the International Commission | 
to those regions of the Niger where some form of 
government has been established. The proposition | 
meets with the opposition of the English delegates. 





The Soudan Campaign. | 

It is reported at Wady Halfa that General Gor- | 

don and his forces are in imminent danger from | 

want of ammunition, and that he has been obliged | 
to withdraw his adv anced lines of mines in order to 
act strictly on the defensive. General Wolseley 

has asked the War Office for more troops and _offi- | 
cers. Private letters from English officers at Wady 


tion. The whaleboats have been forced up the Nile 
at an incredible cost of time and labor. The let- 
ters also state that General Wolseley intends to 
abandon the river route, and try the land march 
from Debbeh. 

It is reported that the Mahdi is short of provis- 
ions, and that much sickness prevails among his 
forces. Five hundred of the Mahdi's regulars are 
said to have joined Gordon's forces. It is also re- 
ported that the Mahdi is endeavoring to open nego- 
tiations with General Wolseley for a cessation of 
hostilities. 


China, 


It is reported at Hong Kong that the Viceroy of 
Canton has closed all the chapels there, and has al- 
so razed the entire Catholic settlement. A mis- 
sionary who has arrived at Canton from the interi- 
or, states that the Christians in the Western 
provinces are fugitives in the wilds of Tonquin. 
He also states that the Chinese authorities in the 
Northern provinces have issned a decree orderi 
the expulsion of all missionaries. Upon an appe 
to the higher authorities at Pekin, however, ihe 
decree was reversed, and the missionaries taken 
poo the protection of the Chinese general govern- 
men 


General Items. 

The Spanish government is employing arbitr 
measures nst the Universitics, vith ae © 
the prevention of all teaching held’ to be contrary 
to the interests of religion and society. 

The British steamer Durango has been sunk in 
the British Channel, and thirty persons on board 
ag vere wy Pa Pa 

t is estimate: at fully 100,000 persons left 
hag during the prevalence of the cholera epidem- 


y amicable arrangement has been concluded 
pecnte the government of Cape Colony and the 
rs. 
Fears are entertained of another uprising of the 
highs in India against the En, - hey anon gh in 








pene The fire was probably of incen- 
diary origin 





command have sent to t de- 
mands for authority to fon cathe er te tee 


Halfa state that there is considerable sickness | 
prevalent among the men forming the Nile expedi- | 


lin. 


In Somerville, Noy. 25, Mrs. Margaret K. Barter, 70 
| yrs. 6 mos. 
In South Natick, met. 28, Elijah Perry, 77 yrs. 


In Westboro’, em Noy. 25, Rev. Charles B. Kit 
tredge, 78 yrs. 
n Augusta, Me., Nov. 24, Hannah Elizabeth, 
| daughter of the late Frederick Wingate, 69 yrs. 
In Malden, Noy. 29, Susan, widow of Lorenzo Bowen 
of Boston, 52 yrs. 7 mos. 
In Waltham, Nov. 30, Mrs. Mary Jane Gilbert, 


| daughter of the late General 
Centre, 


eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
dhver, 


yrs 


mos. 


late Deacon Benj. Converse, 83 yrs. 2 mos 


In Norwood, Noy. 25, Mrs. Nancy Blake, 90 yrs. 2 
mos. 

In Roxbury, Nov. 26, Margaret Sargent, wife of 
Phinehas B. Smith, 78 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Sandwich, Mass., Noy. 22, Chas. C. P. Water- 


In Newbury sort, Noy. 21, by Rev. Mott, John 
D. , Russe ll to Alice B. Cheney, both a Ne ‘wburyport. 

In Waterford, Vt., —* 19, by Rey. W. Jenkins 
of St. Johnsbury, G. solton, M. b. formerly of 
Boston, to Ida L. Coe * W: aterford. 

In Berlin, Nov. 27, by Rev. Francis Rand, Mr. Al 
bert Sibley of Cambridge to Miss Ida A. Rand of Ber- 


DIED. 


Hannah 


oO” 


In Boston, 
Pierce, 92 yrs. 
In Boston, Novy. 27, Mr. Samuel S. Perkins, 84 yrs. 9 


Nov. L., widow of Silas 


In Chelsea, Nov, 
In Hyde 


30, Freeman Hinckley, 
Park, Nov 20, Adeline 


72 yrs. 
_ widow of the 


10 mos. 
Nov. 24, 
Nov 


man, 53 yrs. 
In Sharon, 


Mrs. Betsey White, 84 yrs. 
In Somerville, } 


19, Tamer Carville, 87 yrs. 


In Walpole, Noy. 24, Me linda Gilbert, 70 yrs. 


John Salter of Mansfield 
Conn., 69 yrs. 
Pittsford, Vt., 


1] mos. 


In Nov. 27, 


Samuel Woods, 84 yrs., 
Leonard Woods of An- 
Mass. 


In Winchester, Noy. 29, Mrs. Charlotte Symmes, 74 





our columns, 
the 
FARMER. 


Re Versous ordering articles advertised in 


will please say that they saw 


advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 





| fected and the whole is covered with dwelling ‘HELP FURNISHED, 


cial ty. 


Northampton, 






three cents is $6,537,174 83. The loss is a phn BP meen 
, about two and three-quarter millions less than peng na Ny 
| was estimated by the Department when the th, Mesmerism, 
experiment was proposed. The change caus- oe 
ed a decrease in the use of postal cards | - ai 
amounting to over sixteen and a half mil- y LADIES or GENTLEMEN to take 
nice, light, pleasant work at their own homes 
lions. distance no objection Work sent by mail. $2 to 
5 ‘ ) ‘ ‘ cde oc neei fa *leone 
te At Pittsburg. Pa., natural gas is taking po} hes ane eee OBE M Pa CO., Boston, sad 
the place of coal as fuel. The expense of | Box 534 13t40 
digging a well is not large, and a flow once CARDS": . arn 
started, the only expense is in maintaining 50° “py =m Me | Hidden Nas 


| pains left me, 


net has obtained certain knowledge that China in- | on the white label. 
It is probable that 15,- | with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 


again, 
and I 


my 
to live more than three 


terrible and excruciating manner. 


cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 
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Mill, Farm Families, 
¥ sagie hands a spe- 
n epressed times, 


With our contra: 


Mass 5 52149 


aT FREE! 
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ELEGANTLY 


Send $1.75 for a 


from that date. § 
Announcement free. 


41 Temple Place, 


zte ___*teopiy 








BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


Now supplied, at a sm 
* DENISO 


A MILLION READERS. 


Every Week in the Year. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


For Young People and the Family, 


year’s subscription, 


and receive the numbers free to January 
1st, 1885, and a full year’s subscription 


pecimen copies and 
Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


all crc cost, 
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An entire set can be chan 
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THE Re Ag SPENCER é0., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 





| 


‘*T was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 


“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got sick 
with terrible pains in my back and sides, 
got so bad I 
Could not move 
I shrunk! 

From 228 los. to 120! [had been doctoring for 
liver, but it did me no good. I did not expect 
months. I began to use 


4t46 GEO. C, 


less than the old style of shoeing. 


IN € 


Farmers and Herdsmen 
to cure the worst case of Garget, 


Substances, 
Sediment 


GOODWIN & CO., 


3000 more Words in its 


vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict'y 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 


Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





THE ATTENTION OF 


se Owners 


Is called to the 


NEVERSLIP 


Removable Calks. 


CALKS ALWAYS SHARP. 


ged in five minutes. Costs 
Send for circulars 


Blacksmiths as agents wanted everywhere. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSE SHOE CO., 


8 
GARGET CURE! 


CATTLE IN 3 OR 


Your atten- 
ible medicine. Warranted 
Kernels in Teats 


Bunches in 
in Milk, and all 
i Country Stores 


Be sure you get WALLING 


W. W. WHIPPLE & CO, Proprietors, 


Portland, Me. 


Boston Agents. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 


Address 


reat Western 
GuanWorks Pittsburgh, 
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AT EVERY GREAT 
‘ WORLD'S 


109 STYLES! 
$22 t $90 


7 FOR CASH -~ -~ ll ORR 
auenaen ry PRICE LISTS FREE, 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN Co. 








UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


GREAT 


PUREST, BEST 
MUSICAL 
TONES 

GREATEST 








HOW TH 


. AGENTS W. 


$48 





by William Crozieranl Peter Henderson. 
Just issued. A new work of 400 pages, 
containing 235 illustrations. Sent post- 
paid =~ 2.50, Table of Contents mailed 
: 5 & 37 tlandt Street, New York. 





WHITE: 





vines is exhausted, 





Tts mer morite a pe 
fering to furnish them to their customers 
desires, therefore, to inform the public that it now —F, and alw 


public, 











possession of all the vines grown from the wood 


Cy And that NO 
OTHER PERSON 
HAS EVER HALE 
TM! 






PROPAGATE 





ments with the Com 
oo ond Canada 


. NIAGARA 


supply the vines of the Ni 
their authorized agents, ret// 


utfit for canvassing 


NIAGARA WHITE GRAPE CO. 


— RL! AG AKA WHITE GRAPE CO, having decided yo offer for sale te 
without restriction, a limited number of two-year-old vines of 
their ‘ ‘elebrate d White Grape NIAGA 
rotation for vines to be delivered in the spring of 1885, until Anite of 
—t rity has induced unscrupulous persons to attempt a FR 

rs at areduced price, r— that they ar 














, orders will now be received and 


AUD in of- 
areas, This Co, 
shas had, ol control and 

or cuttings of the Ninga _ ap to this time. 
Only persons hav- 

ing a certificate of 

thority from the 


ope N 


under the Co’s 
1,, will have the 
© orders 


hat every vine furnished by the Co., direct or through 


a “p — attached to tt a SEAL, plainly stamped with our 
Registered Trade-mark. Reliable dealers and nurserymen will be supplied on liberal 
terms, and furnished with authority to take orders, making wee actory 
ypany al agents wanted in every town thr 
sell our qing —" — from coupe 


arrange- 
hout the United 


RAP 


ddress 
Lo KPORT, 
New York, 








ARK 
rataials 


RYXAA 


} 











AS 







urpose Wire Fences in use, being 


as well as the most vicio 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


189 stock 
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A Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn 


‘ f 7 —— 18, —_ ranges and railroads, and very nea r lawne parks ' l iota A ie 
‘ vith rust-pre aint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time It ‘ 
| las 0» is Sx e 
Bar bed Wire protic J rer pect we ask for it a fair trial, kr twill ar itself ix “ cer, anu ok 
fiates. de of wroug ht iron pipe and steel wire defy all competition in neatness, strencth and durab ~ a 








teomFeb. 


e best and chea 
. Be 


ot Ww 


Mf'rs.. Richmond. Indiana. 


pest All Iron Automatic or Seif Opening Gate, also Cheapest and N 
ire Stretcher and Post Auger, Also Manufactare 
eS maenne Gee pumping water, 
rticularsask hardware dealer 


‘PSEDG" a 
GWICK BROS. 


Russe 
and Oth 
§ paper, 


r 


or ge area engines for grinding 
rT address, mentior 











Many Agents are Making $5 to $10 per Day ** 


SELLING OUR NEW WorK ON FARMING, 
Bingie Copies mailed for $2.50. § 
ible of Contents and Terms to Agents. 


PETER HE) 





i =e 


nd P., 


HOW THE FARM PAYS.” 


IN & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street. 


= 











MICHIGA 


ljteop37 


FARMERS :: 
300,000 Acres §*s. incc2 a 


Find the best markets in the world 


ri at their doors Blizzards and 
to rnad ves do not devastate their crops 
and ruin Geete, Reenee. 


for Sale ayments; long 





STROWBRIDGE S OWE R 








'CAST 


‘t+. enst, on either or both sides of wagon 
<i yattached te 
>sused wherever they can be driven 
time. 


‘BEST. CHEAPEST. ‘SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 


Ht44—13t.Jul.Aug.Se 


pt 


187 


= SSimplement in the world, 


Sows all grains, grass seeda, plaster 


commercial fertilizers 


r, salt, ashes, 
everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 
Readily 
any wagon or cart without injury, and 
Lasts a life- 
Sows & acres wheat per day. Crop one- 
fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
‘Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
Endorsed and recom- 
+mended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 


in U.S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
not be put off with any other. Send at 
once for new free illustrated catalocue with 


full information and bundreds of testimonials. 


FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA, 









Ls 





DE-MARK 





Real Estate--- Stock. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


e———- —- 





Directly 
mv ent 
, and after using 


Hop Bitters. my appetite returned, my 
ire system seemed renewed as 


several bottles, I am 


not only as sound as a sovereign, but weigh more | 
than I did before. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” | 
R. Firzpatrrick | 
Dublin, June 6,’°S1. 
CHAPTER II. | 
“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 


I suffered with attacks of sick headache. 


Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the most 


No medicine or doctor could give me 


| 

| 

relief or | 

“The first bottle | 
Nearly cured me ;” 


as W 


The second made m¢ 


a child. 


“And I have been so to this day. 

My for 
with a serious 

“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 

“Tncurable !” 

Seven bottles of 
know of the 

“Lives of eight persons” 

In my neighborhood that 
your bitters, 

And many more are using them with great bene- 
fit. 

“They almost 


husband was an invalid twenty years 


Bitters cured him and I 


your 


have been saved by 


Do miracles Mrs. E. D. Slack. _ | 
How To GET S1ck.—Expose yourself day and 
night; eat too much without exercise; werk too hard 


without rest; doctor 
nostrums advertised, 
how to get well, 


all the time; take all the vile 
and then you will want to know 
which is answered in three words— 


| Take Hop Bitters! 


&@ None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
Shun all the vile, 


4t49 
























CAIN 


Health and Happiness. 
ee DO AS OTHERS 


~~ HAVE DONE. 


ee... 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after I hs -_ pose given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 





Are your nerves weak ? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I thy not expected to live.” Mrs M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


’ 
Have you Bright s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when my water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 
rank Wiison, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most succe: ssful remedy Ihave 
ever used. Gives almost immediate _ relic 
Dr. Phi nillip C. Ballou, mA. - -2ll vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint ? 
“Kidney-W ort « _ a me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after a d to 


nry Ward. late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

e I had to roll out of bed.” 
CO. M. . Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after yes ars of Ape -ssful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.””—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me © 16 years use bn other medicines,” 
n Fairchild, 8t. Albans, Vt. 


oe you Malaria 








“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever eo in my practice 
Dr. K. K, Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you u Bilious? 
ae: ‘Wort has done me more good than any 
I have ever taken. 
Mrs. J. T. "Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
i Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 
Gen. Hi. Horst, Cashier M r M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 


“Kidney-Wort ri was con rate g to 
die by physicians anc and I had paftored t 7 
bridge M Malcolm, West 5 Maine. 


Ladies, are you sufferi 


“Kidney- Wort cured me of peculiar t of 
several ears standing. Many friends 54 and 
it.” - Mrs. H. Lam: MOFeaUX, Isle La gape 


If you would ‘Banish 
1 and gain Health, rene 


HKIDNEY-WORTH 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


1 5 New Scrap Pictures and rron ake Poem, 
Vy ll ine 10 cts. CAPITOL wes ue 


othe 













vell and strong as when | 


poisonous stuff | 





‘More oe 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm, 


600 NOW 


All of Choice Quality and Breeding. 


| Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America Hepresented. 


Over THirty yearly re 
herd, which average 14,2 
at an average age of 44 yes 





i 
In 1881 our entire herd of 


| 15 ozs. 


In 1882 our entire herd of eight 4-yoar-olds averaged 


| 12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 


| On April 1st, 1884, Te 


| records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
| average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in 


| cluded every mature Cow 


| owned long enough to make 


| one kept for family use. 
We milked, through the 


| 12-5 ozs. 
Seven Heifers of ONE 
LAND FAMILY,) five of 


| 3-year-olas, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 1 2-5 ozs. 


| a FAMILY record. 


been equalled wi 
ber of Cows, bya 


9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 5 
8 heifers 3 years old aver 
ozs. per week. 
six cows (2 being but 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 
The above records are a 
periority. 


herd. START RIGH 


Send for Catalogue a 


39 





five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,6 


Not one of those Records has ever 


—_— 


BUTTER RECORDS. 


11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 Ibs. 8 


The entire original imported Netherland family of 
3 years old 


This is the class A cattle 


See for yourself ~ oe buying. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N-. 


ON HAND 


cords made by Cows in this 
2 lbs. 5 ozs. per year, 
ra. 


Cows averaged 14,164 lbs. 


ows in this herd had mad 


in the herd that we had 
a year’s record, except 


year ending in Juge last, 

21 Ibs. 
THE NETHER- 
olds, and two 
The last is 


family, 
them 2-year 


th an equal num- 
ny herd. 


4 ozs. per week. 
aged 13 lbs. 4} ozs. per week, 


averaged 16 Ibs 
sufficient guarantee of su- 
with which to found a 


Prices reasonable. 
nd examine Pedigrees. 


. 





Waltham, Mass, including 


120 N. 
90 YE 
yet serv ~ gs 
All selected by my buyer 


13t40 


HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD now at my farm and at quarantine at 


FINE YEA 

5 YEARLING ben ay a 5 in calfto Lincoln 
rm of Jacob 2d, i. B. 

BLING HELE ERS in calf and 


experience in the business. 
Catalogue and ie particulars on  appiteatio n. 
W. WOLCOTT, Reapyitis, Mass. 


RLING BULLS 


not 


in Holland, a man of 40 years 





BLACK 
I 


China Hogs. Have 


only the largest but the 


WISH TO CALL 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
spared neither time nor expense 
for the last five years, so that now I think I have 


my prices before Ni order. 
40 . HASTINGS, 


HOCS. 


THE ATTENTION 


not 


best herd in the East. Get 


Passumpsic, Vt. 





Legal 


SETTS. 


interested in the Estate 
late of Sudbury, 
Whereas, appl cation has 

ant a letter of admini- 


Court, 
Middlesex, on the fourth 
at nine o’cl 
you have, 


NEw ENGLAND 
last publication to be two 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. 


in the year one thou 
four. Stay 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
MIDDLESE 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other 


in said County, deceased, 


Sesneed, to BENJAMIN H. RicuArpson of said Sud 
bury; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
to be held at Cambridge, 


fore noon, to show cause, if any 
nst granting the same. 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishin, this citation once a week, for 
three successive = 3, in the newspaper called the 
ARMER, 


of said Court, this twenty-fourth day o 


Notices. 


X, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
“TsOns 
of RACHEL WALKER, 
intestate: 
been made to said Court to 
tration on the estate of said 


in said County of 
Tuesday of December next, 


And the said 


printed at Boston, the 
days, at least, before said 


BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 

November, 

Aa x t hundred and eighty- 
. TYLER, Register. — 





rsons interested i 


reeting : 





said County, on the fourth 


ecutor is 


Famer. 
successi 


least, said Court. 
sald Court GEORGE M. 





4 i eighty four, 


MMONWEALTH SSA CHU- 
oo MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 


To 

KINN VAN, late of Bedford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Gree Whereas. 
Executor of the will of said d 


for the 
the estate of said deceased ; You are hereby cited to “p- 
pear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in 


at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
you have, why the same s 
said Ex: 


same once a week in the New ENGLAND 


a news r printed at Boston, three weeks 
vely, the last. publica 


Court, this twenty-fourth day of 
year of our Lord one thousand 


OF MA 
n the estate of MARGARET 


James Kav ANAGH, the 
deceased, has presented 
tof his administration upon 


Tuesda: 


y of December next, 


if any 
hould not be allowed. And 
to serve this citation by 


tion to be two days, at 


ROOKS, uire, Judge of 
a in 
t 


tion this paper. 


GARGETINE, 
fallible 


GARGE 


\ Has stood the test of years. 


afe, 


sent post paid for $1. 
hy Postal 
GETINE 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS’ 













__Me ention this  — ss 


ATE 
trated Pa 
and Girls, 
should take it. Subscrip- 


the In- 


Cure for 


and effective. 
free circular with 
&e. The cure 
Send 
rHE GAR 
48 Congress 
Men 
13t45 


reliable 
for 


Note. 
co., 


BOILERS, 
i For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. 
have one. 
be 
where 
Se 


Every farmer should 
All orders will 
forwarded at once any 
in New England. 
nd for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blacks'one Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


40tf 


Tilua- 
or Boys 
Svery family 


Hendoomel 


rice, $1.25 a year. 
hree cents for sam- 


ple copy. A premium for 
every su 
HEARNE & CO., Pab’rs, 





178 Broadway, N. _¥. 


Any Person can Play Without a Teacher, 





Invested in 
Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 





to the Piano and Orgaa, will enable you to play 20 familiar 


airs on either instrument at onee. 
vious knowledge of music whatever, 


more music in one day than you can learn from a teac 


in a month, Send for it, 


Ever 


> 4 h 
GUID A lady writes: 


It will not disappo' 
ouse having a Piano or Organ ghouls have 
“ Your Guide has brought much 


int you. 
a 


happiness to my family, My busband says it is the best 


purchase he ever made. 


piness from it.” 


My children ag oe e much ha 
The Guides are sold 


in handsome folio 


sets with 20 pieces of Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 


of it 


you would pay more than that amount for a single 
The set complete, will be mailed free 


receipt 


HEARSE & CO., Pub’rs, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


Any person sendin 
Mearne’s Young Folks’ 


Guide and 20 picees of music free, 


Steopt5 


$2. 50 for two subscriptions to 
eekly, ao receive a set of Seper’s 


Mention this Paper. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, | 


‘AFETY 


Railway 


STEAM ENGINES, 
and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chine s, Straw Preserving Threshers, 


BEST 


Dise and Spring 


rooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 


Feed Mills, 
attached to Sulky 
Sulkys, to which any 
Send for Illustrated Catak 


gue. 


Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
—s Tooth 
*lough can be attached, etc., etc. 


Harrows, Plough 


WHEELER & MELICK Co., 


Established 1830. 
_ f0t: a3 


Albany, N. ¥. 





Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 8 SAWING MACHINE 





For 
stove wood, 
—s sold yearly, 

mense 82’ Y 
ae illust aving’ a pt 4 > % "brillant ¢ 
aie illwninated poster in 5 colors. 


logging camps, wi 


ie ROL ae 
ARCH MPF’ 00., (A) 


ae 


wood-yards, 
andall m4 og -cutting— 


SENT OW 
80 DAYS’ 


TEST THIAL, 





farmers getting out 
itis unrivaled, 


4 16 on aw 4" fast ant 


sa ‘er made 


Writo 
colors, 
free. 


906 State Bt, Chi DL 





PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are 


F. A. Brown, Treas. 


fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


ly2av SALEM, MASS. 












A. B.F 
SEND POR 
Tilustrated 


'UHAR, Manufacturer, York, Pa." 
PARQUHAR'S IMPROVED SEBLEY PATENT 








Address FERHIS 
481 


Broadway, Albany, N 


4tis 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY 


Conoucreo ey T. M. Ferns. 


ine of its 
5 per year, 


Pac tanning ce 









MENTS, asa ee 
(stamps or silver taken. 
dteop47 


a nice pop sane athome. Send _ its for 
Cut this out and send it to 








for ua md you free, 
Good, a LADIES? GOSSAMER RUBBER WA 
and one of ~~ handsome Col: 
holesale 


anchowing how you can make 
for postage, packing, &c., 


K, CONN, 





-_ 


= tal 
WILLWIND 


SOLD: 


2Wteopl2 


free, J. 8. 


KEY 






ANY WATCH 


—3 AND NOT 
at A ae ouT 


hos Dey Se, NE 






SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 

And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 

Hens Lay, 

of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried 
which fowls eat greedily, 
egg production, and a healthy condition. 
15 fhs., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 


Bowker’s Gre i Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 


and ground 
stimulating 
Trial Bags, 


Is made 
to a sweet meal, 








size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, 75 cents 


Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your ¢ attle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


40tf a3 c ‘hatham n Street, BOSTON. 


«WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Worlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 


Bowker’s Bone 





storm ad and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 


citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who will call. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small oo Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 





Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


52t16 6S Pearl St., BOSTON. 


dears? Lisle 
Fuckering) 


>) Bosto 


PIANO FORTE 


— 


The largest and oldest Manufac- 


tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YO 


1823. 


152 Tremont Street, | 
BOSTON. 


17ti 





Chr with na packs 
i Ring and samples an 
ame Ca i pks. ring and sam 
«. EW. PARDEE, New Haven, Ce 





2647 


= 


Conn. 


Chromo Cards and Tennyson's P ‘oems mailed for 
ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 
13t 42 
tegen am. 
reve.wam Chro ‘omo. Ber and are 
acks and Roll yee 10" packs and 


— Biade Pearl Handle ‘Knite G1. Agent's Outi 
Addres Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 


UR NAME. 50 all 


dc. 


1at41 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of jong Fs entng 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong ts my fatth In ro dey 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any safferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR, T, A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St N. ¥ 
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New York & New England R. R. 


Shorter by Twenty Miles than any Other 
Line Between Boston and New York. 
Track Road to a Connection with the 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 

West of Willimantic. 


Now a Double 
New ork, 


LEAVE BOSTON 
8.30 A.M. Day Express Train for New York (via 
Middletown and New Haven;) Pullman Cars Boston 
to New York. A part of this train runs through to 


Hartford, New Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and 
Fishkill. 
8.00 P. M. New England Limited For New York (via 


Air Line Route) running 86 miles without a st 
Due Grand Central Depot, New York, at 9.00 P. M. 
Connects at Willimantic with train for Hartford, 
New Bri‘ain and Waterbury. 

2.30 P. M. Afternoon Mail For New York, (via Mid- 
dietown and New Haven,) due New York 11.25 
P.M. A part of this train runs through to Hart- 
ford, New Britain and Bristol. 

6.30 P. M. Philadelphia sep. for Hartford, New 
Haven, Jersey City, Trenton, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington, connecting for Richmond 
and points South. Through Pullman Cars to 
Washington. 

6.30 P. M. Norwich Line Exp. for New York, New 
London, Norwich, Danielsonville and Putnam. 
Train connects at New London with STEAMER 
CITY OF WORCESTER, or CITY OF BOSTON, 





Seats in Parlor Cars, berths in Pullman Cars, state 
rooms on Steamers, Tickets and information obtained 
at Ofice, 322 Washington Street, or at Depot, foot of 

St treet. 








J. H. TYLER, Register. 





PATENTS 


aa for patent an 


W. H. TURNER, oe, 
A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agt 





November 10, 1884. 
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as a re 






































THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 














1 Portry, 


THE OLD WAYS AND THE NEW. 


I’ve just come in from the meadow, wife, where the 
rass is tall and green; ; 
I hobbled out upon my cane to see John’s new mpa- 


chine; 

It made my old eyes snap again, to see that mower 
mow; 

And I heaved a sigh for the scythe I swung some 
twenty years ago. 


Many and many’s the day I’ve mowed, "neath the rays 
of the scorching sun, 

Till I thought my poor old back would break ere ever 
my task was done ; : 

I often think of those days of toil, in the fields all over 
the farm, 

Till I feel the sweat on my wrinkled brow, and the old 
pain come in my arm. 

It was hard work, it was slow work, swinging the old 
scythe, then, 

Unlike the mower that goes through the grass like 
Death through the ranks of men; 

I stood and looked till my old eyes ached, amazed at 
its speed and power, 

The work that it took me aday to do,is done in one 
short hour. 


John said that I hadn’t seen the half; when he puts it 
into his wheat, 

I shall see it reap and rake it, and drop it in bundles 
neat, 

That soon a Yankee will come along, and set to work 
and larn 

To reap it and thrash it, and bag it up, and send it in- 
to the barn. 


John kinder laughed when he said it, but I said to the 
hired men, 

“I've seen so much on my pilgrimage through my 
threescore years and ten, 

That I wouldn't be surprised to see a railroad in the 


air, 
Or a Yankee in a flyin’ ship, a-goin’ most anywhere.” 


There’s a difference in the work I did, and the work 
my boys now do; 

In a-mowin’ the grass the old way, and a-mowin’ it 
the new; 

But, somehow, I think there was happiness crowded 
into those toiling days, 

That the fast young men of the present will not see till 
they change their ways. 


To think that I ever should live to see work done in 
this wonderful way! 

Old tools are of little service, now, and farmin’ is al 

most play; 

women have 

wringers, and every sich thing, 

And now play croquet in the door-yard, or sit in the 
parlor and sing. 


The got their sewin’ machines, their 
£ 


’Twasn’t you that had it so easy, wife, in the days so 
long gone by; a 3 

You riz up early, and sat up late, a-toilin’ for you and 
I 


There were cows to milk, there was butter to make, 
and many a day did you stand, 

A-washin’ my toil-stained garments, and wringin’ ’em 
out by hand. 


Ah, wife! our children will never see the hard work 
we have seen, 

For the heavy task and the long task is now done with 
a machine. 

No longer the noise of the scythe I hear; the mower— 
there! hear it afar’? 

A-rattlin’ along through the tall, stout grass, with the 
noise of a railroad car. 

Well! the old tools are shoved they stand 
a-gatherin’ rust, 

Like many an old manT have 
only a crust. 

When the eyes grow dim, and the step is weak, when 
the strength goes out of his arm, 

The best thing a poor old man can do is to hold the 
deed of his farm. 


away; 


seen, put aside with 


There is one old way that they can’t improve, although 
it has been tried 

By men who have studied, 
until they died 

It has shone undimmed for 
its dross; 

It’s the way to the Kingdom of Heaven, by the simple 
way of the Cross. 


and studied, and worried 


ages, like gold refined from 





The Story Teller. 


From the Providence Star. 


OUR GOOD FORTUNE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. 

Several clerks on high stools at desks, 
looked inquiringly at her, but she went along 
to the farther end of the room, where, behind 
an ornamental railing, she saw a fine looking 
elderly gentleman, with features and eyes like 
her lost father; and this gentleman, looking 
intently at her, saw the color fade, anda 
look of pain come into her young face. 

Ile immediately came forward, opened the 
gate and invited her to sit in the easiest chair. 
She sank into it without a word, for the un- 
expected resemblance had proved to be al- 
most too much for her over-wrought feel- 
ings. 

After a little while, in a kind, soothing 
tone, he inquired her business with him. 

The*words would hardly come, but at last 
she managed to say: 

“Tam Josephine Harvey.’ 

‘*Have I found you at last ?” said the state- 
ly gentleman, hist voice trembling with the 
sudden joy. He looked as if he was about to 
embrace her, but, remembering the curious 





’ 


“Yes,” I said, or tried to say, but I found | 
to my astonishment that, try as hard as I 
would, I could only get out the faintest | 
ais wg ‘‘Where is Joe ?” 

“Out in the garden. She don't know that 
you are awake. I will tell her as soon as you 
eat a bit,” and she gently vanished. 

“In the garden!” repeat, mentally ; 
“surely this cannot be the hospital !” 

No, I was sure of that, and I was too con- 
tent to worry about it; so I looked around at 
the lovely room—at the creamy matting on 
the floor, the graceful, easy chairs of the same 
color and texture, with crimson ribbons run 
through the slats and tied in rich bows; mus- 
lin curtains tied back with crimson ribbons, 
all the room crimson and cream color. Oh, 
so sweet and summery! Where was Madame 
Walsh, Mrs. Fitzgerald, and the mosquitoes, 
and things? I didn’t care, if they were only 
far enough away never to come back. 

Just then, Mary, as she was called in the 
work-room—it was only naughty Joe who 
called her the headache woman—entered and 
arranged a silver waiter on a little table beside 
me, with a shining array of cut-glass, silver, 
and satin damask. It was all of a piece with 
the rest of my new fortune, and I didn’t 
question anything. And then she fed me in 
the daintiest fashion, the daintiest meal I had 
ever dreamed of; and truly, I wasn’t quite 
sure that all this might not be some pretty 
dream, until a few minutes after I felt arms 
steal around my neck, and had to subject to 
one of Joe's old-fashioned hugs. As soon as 
I was released, I inquired of her what it all 
meant, and whether this was the hospital. 

That set Joe off laughing, though I will say 
she tried to be still about it. 

**No, Nelly, a fairy prince—no, an old fairy 
king, took pity on us when we didn’t know 
what to do next in our distress, and trans- 

orted us to this paradise, where you are go- 
ing to get well, and we are going to live hap- 
py ever after.” 

‘‘Joe,” I said, and I tried to make my low 
whispers express all my injured pride and 
dignity, ‘‘did you dare to go and beg favors 
of Uncle James ?” 

She saw that I was getting excited by the 
disgraceful probabilities of the case, so she 
hastened in as brief and quiet a manner as 
»0ssible, to tell me all that was necessary, 
Seastine out all the emotional parts till a later 
recital. 

‘And, oh, Nelly!” she explained in con- 
clusion, ‘‘we were rich all the time, for five 
years ago he put ten thousand dollars apiece 
for us in the bank, intending to surprise us 
with it on our marrying or coming of age. 
He didn’t forget his country relations, after 
all. And now go to sleep, for I know there 
is nothing else that you can wish for in this 
world.” 

“No, Joe, nothing, except to see Uncle 
James, and tell him 1 love him, and beg him 
to forgive me.” 

And then I wandered off into blissful 
dreams, which, however fine, could not com- 








eyes, he begged her to come into his private 
office, where he seated her in astill softer 
chair. 

The poor child tried to be as cold and dig- 
nified as I would wish, but it was hard work. 
He looked so glad and kind, as he took her 
cold hand, and pressed a kiss on the fluffy 
waves on her forehead. 

‘Now, my child, tell me everything. 
Where have you been all this time? Why 
have you not come to me before ?” A 

“Oh, Nelly wouldn't let me, sir, and she'll 
be very angry because I came to-day.” 

‘I see; she thinks I got her letter written 
more than three years ago, when your father 
was sick. My dear, | wasin Europe at that 
time, and that letter was lost among some old | 
papers, and one of my clerks found it un- | 
opened three months ago. I had wondered 
at my brother's long silence, but in my busy 
life I will own that I have become careless of 
correspondence, except business letters, that I 
am obliged to answer. But I have deeply 
mourned for him, and have anxiously tried to 
find you ever since I knew of his death. Now 
tell me all, poor child.” 

‘*First, Uncle James, I want you to forgive 
Nelly and me for our hard thoughts and words 
about you. Nelly is very proud, and she was 
sure that your success in business, and life in 
the city, had turned your heart against your 
friends. But you look so kind, and so like 
dear papa.” 

Joe could say no more just then, but be- 
tween her sobs she managed to tell him that 
I was sick and alone, and she must go home 
at once. 





| 


| and we both went off to sleep, our hearts as 


| dise, I found a new watcher in my room, 


| gant books I had caught a glimpse of in the 
| rosewood bookcase in the next room. 





Uncle James donned his fine beaver, after 
shyly drying his own tears, and accompanied 
Joe to her home. His paternal presence 
soothed and comforted the poor girl’s heart, 
so that by the time she reached my bedside 
she felt like the happy child of three years be- 
fore, 

But that young heart, warmed with all this 
sudden happiness, grew chill again, when she 
stole softly in to break the news of our won- 
derful good fortune; for I was again tossing 
with burning cheeks, in the delirium of fever. 

She hurriedly summoned our new-found 
protector, and Joe says that his ruddy cheeks | 
turned pale at the evidences of our poverty, 
and the sight of my suffering. 

Then they held a council to consider ways 
and means for my immediate removal to com- 
fort; and, fortunately, the pale, anxious 
young doctor, who had been so faithful to us, 
came in atthis moment, and Uncle, hastily 
informing him of his relationship to us, asked 
if I could be removed at once to his resi- 
dence. 

Knowing my horror of receiving favors, 
poor Joe says she hardly knew how to ar- 
range matters to please me and obey her dear 
new uncle; but, being certain that I would 
shrink from using his fine city residence fora 
fever hospital, she timidly asked him about 
the cottage in the country. 


Both gentlemen caught at the idea. Cer- 


tainly Uncle had cottages; one, justi the 
thing; easily reached by boats constantly 


running ; plenty of rooms kept ready, in case 
any one wished to rusticate for a few days. 
Indeed, it was a happy thought. 

I have very little recollection of the short 
journey, but Joe says it was carried out very 
quickly and easily, and I was closely attended 
by our one friend, the doctor, whom Uncle 
begged to accompany us. 

The last thing that I distinctly remembered, 
was lying in our hot room after Joe bad gone 
on her visit to Madame Walsh; and, while 
suffering with the tortures of headache and 
thirst, I tried to think of some means of keep- 
ing out of the hospital. In the midst of my 
nervous, mental and bodily pain, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald came in and repeated her warning to 
quit at once. I longed to ask her to close the 
window-blind, bring me a fan, and give me a 
cool drink, but she was so bitter against me 
for my crime of illness, that I could not sum- 
mon courage. Then she gave the door an- 
other bang, and again I became oblivious to 
my miseries. 

When I next fairly awoke, I thought for a 
moment I had been sleeping in mamma’s 
spare bed-room. Then I noticed that the 
room was larger and handsomer, and all the 
things new and strange to me, but so sweet 
and comfortable, that I was willing to believe 
the past three years had been only a bad 
dream; and I kept quiet for fear some evil 
fairy would transport me back to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s. 

Just then soft steps approached, and the 
headache woman came in with something pink 
in a beautiful glass. Then she raised my 
head, and I drank and drank. Itwas too de- 
licious to describe. When I lay back in per- 
fect content, 1 looked at her face, which had 
always had a look of weariness and pain, and 
found that the tired look was all gone, and a 
quiet, happy smile brightening the once pret- 
ty features. 

**You are better, dear Miss Harvey,” she 
said, ‘‘and will be as well as ever ina few 
days, if you will keep still now, and eat some- 
thing very nice that I will bring to youina 
minute.” 

Her voice was low and cheerful, and her 
touch was so gentle when she smoothed back 
my hair, and helped me to turn toa cool 





place on the fresh, white pillow. 


pare with the happy realities which had come 
to brighten our lives. 

The next morning I had the satisfaction of 
shedding remorseful tears over Uncle’s hand, 
and kissing it in my extreme penitence. For 
was it not the same kind hand that signed 
those checks years before, for a pair of un- 
| grateful little country girls? That pretty lit- 
tle fortune, with its accumulated interest, 
would forever keep us out of Madame’s 
work-room, Mrs. Fitzgerald's, and the hospit- 
al. 

Uncle made our happiness and gratitude al- 
most teo heavy to be borne, by saying before 
he went away, that if we liked the place when 
I was able to look around, he would give us a 
deed of it, for really it was nothing but a 
bother to him. ‘Then he hurried away to 
catch the boat, without listening to our 
thanks. 

Joe and I were forbidden to talk much, and 
I had to condense my questions as much as 
possible, for, oh! I had so many to ask, and 
she had so much to tell me. Among the first 
things that I must find out was about Mary’s 
presence here. 

Joe said that uncle wished her to invite her 








| company, and also to give the friend a pleas- 


best friend here for a few weeks to keep us 


ant holiday ; and uncle laughed so heartily to 
see Joe’s puzzled face, as she was trying to 
think whether we had one. 

Truly she could think of no one who had 
been a true friend to us, except the headache 
woman who had given us the bottle. She was 
speedily summoned, and was as glad as if she 
had got to heaven, while she proved the most 
capable, tender and faithful of nurses to me. 

She came in, after my happy interview with 
uncle, and bathed my face and brightened 
everything up, and I drifted off to sleep again, 
weary from excess of joy. 

I forgot to say that Joe entered just before 
I quite arrived in dreamland, with two baby 
kittens on her shoulder,—one entirely white, 
and the other black as jet, chubby and hand- 
some as kittens could be out of paradise. 
Oh! what a contrast to their poor little cous- 
ins who used to crouch behind the area rail- 
ings in that dreadful city, images of patience 
and wretchedness. 

‘*Here is one of the old dreams come true,” 
she said, as she carefully laid them in my 
arms. 

“Two, I think, Joe,” and I caressed the 
little pets with rapture. ‘There, take away 
little Whitey, everybody will be sure to ad- 
mire him, but I love little black cats,” and I 
cuddled the little jetty ball under my chin, 


full of love and happiness as they could hold. 
When I again awoke to my new-found para- 


buried deeply in the study of one of the ele- 


It was the handsome doctor who had been 
so kind. I lay still and watched him, and the 
feeling that I had known him somewhere, 
sometime, grew stronger. I tried and tried 
to remember where and when, and soon a 
flash of memory carried me back to childhood, 
and I was sure he was the nice boy whom I 
had liked so much when I was a child of eight 
and ten years. ‘‘A promising boy,” as papa 
used to call him. Indeed, papa was always 
praising him’and helping him with his lessons, 
until he went away to struggle through college 
without suflicient money. 

He used to be so kind to papa’s two little 
girls. Whenever he could steal a half hour 
from his work, he would play with us, as if he 
were one of us, instead of a tall, elegant boy 
of fifteen; and we could always depend upon 
him to cure any of our pets when they met 
with an accident. 

Now, I had not even heard his name yet, 
for Joe, in her fright and excitement, had not 
thought of mentioning it, and my mine had 
been wandering most of the time in my ill- 
ness ; but now his face became every moment 
more familiar, and in my joy of finding my old 
friend, I felt I could not wait any longer, and 
[ abruptly startled him out of his deep study 
with the silly question, ‘‘Do you remember 
when you sulled Boozy out of the rain-barrel 
and brought her to life again?” 

He turned and stared at me so blankly that 
I felt the red coming into my cheeks; but I 
comforted myself with the thought, ‘‘If it is 
not he after all, he will only think I am crazy 
again.” 

But his own cheeks began to color now, 
and in spite of the fine mustache and vanished 
brown curls, he looked so like young Will 
Newton that I knew I was right. 

After a few seconds of surprise and awak- 
ened memory, the quick tears started in his 
brown eyes, and coming to my side, he 
grasped one of ny poor little hands and made 
out to say, ‘Can this be little Nelly Harvey ? 
Was the daughter of my benefactor and best 
friend sick and in want?” 

My ready pride started up at once, and I 
hastened to say, ‘‘No, Dr. Newton, not in 
want. We did very well till I gave out, and 
then dear uncle found us and brought us to 
em lovely place, and now shall be only too 

appy.” 

**Thank God!” he breathed in a low, ear- 
nest tone; and then we began to talk of old 
times, and in a few minutes we had laughed 
so heartily over the funny scenes that memory 
brought back so rapidly, that our later strug- 
gles were forgotten, and we were once more 
the best of friends. 

In a few days I was able to walk about the 
raps and wander among the trees a little. 

{y taste was thoroughly satisfied in the home- 
like spot, There were no triangles nor stars, 
nor semi-circles of flowers,—I was glad to see 
no artificial ground made of tar and whatnot, 
but there was sweet grass, sown by Nature's 
own hand; beautiful trees that looked as if 
they had stood for centuries; with flowering 
vines running wild over everything they could 

et hold of, and old-fashioned flowers smilin 

ere and there, as if the angel of spring had 
just happened to scatter the seeds in her hur- 
ry as she passed over. 

And in all this wilderness of beauty, butter- 
flies were sporting in pairs, doves cooing in 
the distance, crickets and birds chirping, and 
little downy chickens were peeping through 
the fine lattice from the back yard, while their 
stately mamma was cautioning them in a low 
tone, to mind their manners, and not stare at 
their betters; little Whitey and Jetty were 
tumbling among the sweet in their inef- 
fectual efforts to catch the butterflies ; and as 
I sat in the easy chair, enjoying the quiet of 
country sights and sounds, T thought of the 
millions who were longing all their lives, even 
as we had for this, but who must still 
Be in the same old dreary path, till life 
ends. 

“Oh, Joe,” I exclaimed, as she came round 
the corner from the orchard, with some red, 
early apples in her muslin apron, and her 


poy c almost as red, ‘‘I do hope that 
leaven is just like this, and that all the poor 
souls will there at last!” 


‘“‘Amen!” gaid Uncle James, as he, too, 
came round the corner, and seated himself by 
my side on cool piazza. ‘A country 


nuit areata 
souls who imagine they should fancy one; 
but,” he continued, as he took out an enor- 
mous pocket-book, and began fumbling 
among the papers, ‘I shall bave no objections 
to the city paved with gold. There, you ro- 
mantic little girl,” and he handed me an im- 
portant looking paper, ‘‘now you own the 
country home that Joe tells me you have 
built such air-castles about, and the Alderney 
cow will be here to-day, the prettiest one that 
could be bought for money.” 

Joe and I could hardly hold our joy and 
gratitude ; but Uncle went on in the coolest 
manner : 

‘The man and his wife who have had the 
care of this place, will still remain in my em- 
ploy, and do everything for you. The little 
carriage and pony in the barn are both yours. 
I shall come and see you as often as I can run 
away; and I want you to remember that my 
home in the city is yours, and I shall insist 
upon showing you off next winter. So you 
must drive into town and engage Madame 
Mulrooney, or whatever is the name of that 
French dress-maker who owes you, to make 
you some nice clothes, at once.” 

“Oh, Nelly!” broke in Joe, ‘‘can it be 
possible that we shall meet the Misses Bull- 
ion, and Kodfische and Shoddie in society, 
and fee] ourselves as good as they are?” 

‘Don’t let me catch you pc, Fo to Miss 
Kodfische or Miss Shoddie,” growled Uncle 
James. ‘‘As for Miss Bullion, they say she 
is nice and very religious; you may make 
friends with her, if you fancy. But let me 
acquaint you with the fact, young ladies, that 
James Harvey's nieces may pick and choose 
their friends from the best in the city.” 

Joe and I exchanged a look that spoke 
volumes, and we could hardly wait for Uncle's 
absence, we so much wanted to scream with 
laughter at the thought of the society we had 
had to pick and choose from. 

‘‘By the way, I have brought you some- 
thing,” and uncle dropped into each of our 
laps a beautiful, plump pocket-book, bidding 
us not to bother to open them now. ‘*Then,” 
he continued, as he looked at me with good- 
natured scrutiny, ‘‘that young doctor called 
at my office yesterday, and, supposing he had 
come with bis bill, I made out a good big 
check and handed it to him. But he said he 
couldn't take pay for attending the daughter 
of his best friend. ‘Then he went on telling 
me about his being a poor boy whom your 
fathefassisted to get an education and pro- 
fession. And he wanted my consent to visit 
you here, as you are such very particular old 
friends. Is that all true, Nelly ?” 

I felt my cheeks growing warm at uncle’s 
scrutinizing gaze, but I assured him that I had 
liked Will Newton very much when I was a 
little girl, and the old liking was entirely re- 
newed ; that it would be one of the greatest 
pleasures in our happy life to see him as often 
as ar 

Just then Joe ran to extricate a very small 
chicken who had been so anxious to join us 
that he was caught in the lattice, and uncle 
hastened to assure me that the young man 
whom his dear brother respected so much 
should come as often as he liked, and if he 
should happen to want to marry one of his 
pretty nieces, he had only to come and ask 
him like aman, and perhaps when he gave 
him his dear girl he would also give him a city 
house, for he owned a nice one near Dr. New- 
ton’s oflice. 

I was weeping so hard from excess of joy 
that | could not say a word; but I gave dear 
uncle a dozen kisses, and he hurried off to 
catch the boat, leaving us the owners of an 
earthly paradise far exceeding our modest 
dreams during these three dreadful years. 





General Miscellany, 


THE GAGUS STALK. 


The Most Terrible and Fatal Intoxicant Yet 
Discovered. 


‘Do you know what that is?” said the Cap- 
tain of a barque lately returned from a cruise 
in the Southern seas, to a Call reporter, who 
was prowling around the water front in search 
of items. He held in his hand what appeared 
to be a gaudily-painted barber's pole, shrunk- 
en to the size of a policeman’s club. 

The reporter surveyed the object curiously, 
and then admitted that he could not guess 
what it was. 

“That,” continued the skipper, taking the 
nondescript object from the reporter's hands, 
and caressing it as though it was a kitten, ‘‘is 
a piece of gagus stalk. It came from Gauptil 
Island, near the Mollucca group. I have 
navigated the South seas for many years, and 
I never saw it growing upon any other island, 
and I don’t think you will find any seafaring 
man who hails from those waters, but what 
will bear out what I say.” 

‘But what is it ?” questioned the reporter, 
eyeing the curiosity. ‘‘Gagus root ?” 

**Yes, that’s as near as we sailors can get 
to what the natives there call it. I've heard 
these four-eyed scientific lubbers call it by a 
name a yard long, but I might as well have 
tried to reef a mainsail alone, as to reel it 
around my mental windlass. Gagus is good 
enough for me.” 

‘Who painted it?” asked the reporter, a 
suspicion creeping into his mind that the Cap- 
tain had ornamented it with color for the pur- 
pose of selling it to some Democrat to put in 
bis hat. 

‘*Painted it? Why, jigger me, that’s the 
way it grew!” cried the Captain, with a 
laugh. ‘I guess you haven't seen anything 
like it before.” 

The reporter admitted that he had not, and 
he asked the Captain to dissipate at once the 
great cloud of mystery surrounding the ‘‘gag- 
us.” 

“It is a species of cactus,” he explained, 
‘cand, as I said, grows only, tomy knowledge, 
on Gauptil Island. The island isa small one, 
but it is well populated by natives of the Ma- 
lay race. In the interior this plant grows 
wild, flourishing especially in the red, rocky 
soil. It looks beautiful when growing, as 
you might judge by the bright hues with which 
this is spotted. The main stalk is covered 
with sharp, nettle-like protuberances, and a 
prick from one of them will cause more pain 
than a handful of red pepper thrown in your 
eyes. When young, the plant consists of but 
one stalk, which shoots up straight, to a height 
of four or five feet. It is a brilliant searlet in 
hue. Toward winter a number of offshoots 
spring out, until the plant looks like a broom 
stood upright. Green and purple specks then 
appear all over it. A grove of gagus shrubs 
is avery pretty sight. But it is the proper- 
ties of the plant which distinguish it. Opium 
is a potent drug, but I will back the extract 
from thg gagus stalk to effect more damage 
on the human system than all the opium in 
the world. The natives cut the plant in the 
early spring. After they have gathered a 
sufficient quantity, they put it in large bowls, 
and crush it with huge stones. A grayish 
sap runs out freely, and this they collect and 
drink, after letting it ferment, which it does, 
easily. One drink of a pint, is enough for an 
ordinary man, but I have seen natives drink 
more. Within half an hour after imbibing it, 
the drinker becomes perfectly stupid, and lies 
around like a log. The spell lasts a day or 
more, during which time the natives say they 
live in paradise.” 

*‘Do white men drink it ?” 

“I have known sailors to try it, but they 
never tackled it twice. Three years ago I 
had a man in my crew who was driven crazy 
by one drink.” 

‘‘But what effect does it have upon the na- 
tives ?” 

‘Well, that is where the gagus displays it- 
self. If you could see some of the terrible 
examples of gagus drinking in Gauptil, you 
would be horrified. The first effect of the 
liquor is to soften the bones, and gradually 
eat them away. There are natives there, the 
victims of gagus, who are indeed boneless, 
and unable to walk or use their limbs. Then 
they begin to wither away like this stalk, un- 
til they die in misery and convulsions. Im- 
mediately after death the head of the corpse 
becomes soft as pulp, no bones can be felt; 
the skull is completely eaten away. The 
body then begins to swell as though it were 
inflated with gas, and immediate burial is nec- 
essary.” 

‘‘How long does it take to thus devastate a 
human being?” 

‘*That is according to the appetite of the 
victim to the stuff. Usually two years will 
finish the hardest man. The sufferings of the 
slaves to the drink, are terrible.” 

The piece of gagus was again subjected to 
an inspection by the reporter, and this time 
with some manifest interest. 

‘*You see, it is hard,” said the Captain, 
dropping it on the deck to plete his words ; 
and this is harmless, unless, I presume, it 
was soaked in water and the liquor drank.”— 
San Francisco Call. 





A Barret or Beer Aprece.—Last year, 
according to the report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, the people of this coun- 
try consumed 17,578,723 barrels of beer. 
This, at 31 gallons to the barrel, is 554,940- 
413 gallons—nearly 10 gallons yearly for 
every man, woman and child. But as the in- 
fants under ten years of age are not large con- 
sumers of beer, it may be more interesting to 
observe that we consume fully fifteen gallons 
for every person, male and female, over ten 
ears of age, and about a barrel of beer year- 
y for every agp engaged in any gainful 
occupation. The consumers pay for beer by 
the glass, as a rule. Whoever pleases may 
calculate the tax which labor voluntarily bears, 
at the rate of a barrel of beer for every work- 
er, male and female. 

If there are hard times coming, if many are 
to be out of employment and not a few are to 
lack- food and shelter, would it not be a good 
time for those who have earnings to save each 
a little, by consuming no more than seems to 
them requisite for health and comfort? 





heaven, by all means, for you and those poor 


There are many who, if they think of it in| 





time, would rather help a neighbor to a loaf 
of bread than spend the money in an extra 
drink or two.—New York Tribune. 





From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE DEAR LONG AGO. 





BY MARGARET SANGSTER. 


In the gray of the gloaming, o’er lowland and high- 


and, 
The storm-wind is sounding its bugles afar, 

The billows roll black on the desolate island ; 
In vain shall the mariner seek for a star. 


Oh, keeper, look well to thy beacon forth ipesatng: 
Oh, fisher, steer boldly, with eye to the light, 

Lest slumber unbroken waking or dreaming, 
Thy portion shall be in this turbulent night. 


Yet quiet I sit, thinking not of the sobbing 
So eerie and dreary 0} =e and snow, 
For tones in my heart with strange sweetness are 
throbbing 
The runes and the tunes of the dear long ago. 


I am borne to the days that were swift in their flying, 
All pulsing with music, and sparkling with mirth, 
The days when my childhood no space had for sigh- 


ng, 
No place for the phantoms of darkness and dearth. 


On the hearth pales the fire’s red glow to dull ashen; 
Without, the trees moan in the deepening chill; 
But fancy recalls to my spirit the fashion 
Of Spring on the meadow, the plain, and the rill. 


I remember the lilacs that budded and flowered, 

The willows that dipped in the full-flooded stream, 
The orchards with blossoms so lavishly dowered, 

In times when joy held me unchecked and supreme. 


Ah, wild is the winter on lowland and highland, 
And black break the waves on the storm-battered 
‘oast 
And sound the long bugles on peak and on island, 
And gathers the tempest with haste and with host. 


I sit by myself in the gray of the gloaming, 
I muse on the days that were tender and true; 

And my heart, like a child fain to rest after roaming, 
Is back in the bright days, my mother, with you. 





ETIQUETTE IN DRINKING. 


The custom of touching glasses prior to 
drinking healths, is commonin England and 
other countries, and especially in Germany. 
It is curious to trace how this custom has pre- 
vailed, and still exists, even among savage 
tribes. To drink out of the same cup, and to 
eat off the same plate, was one of the ways 
in which the Ancients celebrated a marriage, 
and the wedding feast continues to be not the 
least important of the marriage ceremonies, 
to the present day. 

The Indians of Brazil retain a custom of 
drinking together a little brandy, as a sign 
that the marriage was concluded. In China 
similar customs are met with. 

In the mediwval banquets of Germany, it 
was the custom to pass a ‘‘loving cup” from 
hand to hand, but this gradually necessitated 
that the cup should be of enormous size, and 
thus smaller cups or glasses were adopted, 
and the old custom was conformed to by the 
drinkers touching their glasses before drink- 
ing. ; 
The ceremony attending the passing and 
drinking out of the ‘‘loving cup,” as practised 
at our great city festivals, and at some of our 
College halls, is said to bave arisen from the 
assassination of King Edward. 





ful and less favored colleague, as the Inquisi- 
tion persecuted heresy, or as the court of 
Russia persecutes Nihilism. There is nothing 
equal to the indignation of an in-doors dog, 
and nothing more melancholy than the servile 
apologies which the big dog will make to the 
little one, for even proposing to break through 
the animal etiquette of the house.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 





IMITATIONS OF LEATHER. 


How they are Palmed off upon the Public 
for Footwear. 


«The oft-quoted statement,” said a veteran 
shoe dealer to a reporter, ‘‘ ‘there are tricks 
in all trades but ours,’ is the completest falla- 
cy ever perpetrated upon an unsuspecting 
public. The fact is that there is no given 
trade in which frauds are not continually con- 
trived and successfully worked. I will tell you 
a few in our business, for I am best informed 
on that subject, having been in the wholesale 
manufacturing trade for a score of years. 
Right here let me tell you the cause of it. In 
any business there is a continual struggle be- 
tween manufacturers, and this makes it neces- 
sary for them to economize and figure to re- 
duce cost in the most trifling details, for it is 
the few cents margin that makes the profit 
which enables the fortunate to wear diamonds 
and drive fast horses. 

‘Some years ago there was a rage for 
cheapening goods. Cheap substitutes for 
standard stock were eagerly sought for. 
They found them, too. A prominent manu- 
facturer here, who has a good reputation, and 
does a business amounting to hundreds of 
thousands annually, devised a scheme some 
time ago, which was destined to make big 
profits. The advantage is the extra protec- 
tion to the toe, making two thicknesses of 
leather there, and giving better service, es- 
pecially in children’s shoes. Well, this man 
cut a piece off the vamp at the toe, and joined 
the vamp and tip by stitching them as usual. 
The result was only one thickness of leather 
there, and when the tip was worn through 
there was a hole in the shoe.” 

“That surely could not make much ofa 
saving. 

“Couldn't eh? It saved just so much 
whole stock, and reduced the estimated num- 
ber of feet for a case. Then it saved the best 
part of the skin, for the flanks can not be cut 
up into vamps. Unfortunately the trick was 
discovered. ‘The manufacturer overstepped 
himself there, and the shoes which he shipped 
out ripped badly. The consequence was that 


he had a lot of shoes to take back. He was 
money out in the end.” 

‘“‘What are some other tricks ?” 

Some manufacturers, in making double- 


soled men’s goods, have cut heel lifts out of 
the first sole and filled it up with pasted stock 
or leather-board. Then I’ve heard 
where the tap-sole was reduced to a mere 
strip around the edge, with some cheap ma- 
terial for the centre filling. 
made almost entirely of cheap manufactured 
stock. Only the best of shoes have sole- 
leather counters.” 





It was then the custom of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, to pass round a large cup, from which 
each guest drank. Who thus drank, stood 
up, and, as he lifted up the cup with both 
hands, his body was exposed, without any de- 
fence, to a blow, and the occasion was often 
seized by an enemy to murder him. To pre- 
vent this, the following plan was adopted : 


drink, he required the companion who sat 
responsible for protecting him against any- 


of his defenceless position. 
stood up also, aud raised his drawn swordgn 
his hand to defend the drinker while drinking. 
This practice, in a somewhat altered form, 
continued long after the condition of society 
had ceased to require it, and it was the origin 
of the modern practice of pledging by drink- 
ing. 

In drinking from the ‘‘loving cup,” as now 
practised, each person rises and takes the 
cup in his hand to drink, and, at the same 
time, the person seated next to him rises also, 


the individual next to him does the same.— 
London Brewer's Guardian. 





TOBACCO SMOKE. 


Zulinsky has recently published, in a Po- 
lish medical paper, the result of a large series 
of experiments on men and animals, made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the physiological 
action of tobacco smoke on animals. He has 
found that the smoke is a powerful poison, 
even in very small quantities. 
man, tobacco smoke, when not inhaled too 
freely, is only deleterious to a limited extent. 
Zulinsky declares that the poisonous charac- | 
ter of the smoke is not entirely due to the | 
nicotine which it contains. Tobacco smoke, | 
rendered free from nicotine, remains poison- 
ous, though not to so great a degree as be- | 
fore. 

The second poisonous principle is an alka- | 
loid, colidin. Carbonic oxide, hydrocyanic 
acid, and other noxious principles are also | 
contained in tobacco smoke. ‘The bad effects | 
of excessive smoking, depend very much both | 
on the kind of tobacco consumed, and on the 
manner of consuming it. 

In cigar smoking, the greatest amount of 
poison is inhaled, in cigarettes much less, in 
pipes still less, while those who indulge in 
the nargileh, or any similar luxury where the | 
smoke is drawn through water, take tobacco | 
in its least mischievous form. 

Such are Zulinsky’s conclusions. There | 
can be little doubt that many of the light- | 
colored tobaccos have been partially bleached | 
in order to give them that pale tint which 


moderate smokers believe to be an infallible 
indication of mildness. The decolorizing 


agent is suspected to be, in many cases, a | 
deleterious chemical compound. Some of | 
the light tobaccos smoke exceedingly hot, ow- | 
ing to the quantity of woody fibre which they 
contain. 

This is especially the case with ‘‘Bird’s- 
eye,” which is cut near the stalk of the leaf, 
the slices of the mid-rib, thick in this part of 
the leaf, giving this variety of tobacco the 
characteristic appearance from whence it de- | 
rives its name. 

‘*Bird’s-eye” is very apt to cause slight in- | 
flammation of the tongue, on account of the 
irritant character and heat of its smoke; and, | 
together with other light tobaccos, must act 
very prejudicially in elderly smokers, who | 
may be prone to cancer of the tongue or lip. | 
Dark tobaccos are readily adulterated ; but 
when pure, they are probably the most whole- | 
some for pipe smoking. — British Medical 
Journal. 





TRAWLING IN THE NORTH SEA. 


A London paper says that trawling for fish 
on the shores of the North Sea has now be- | 
come so vast an industry, that some alarm has 
been raised lest the continuous dragging of | 
the bottom of the sea by the immense fleets | 
of steam and sailing vessels, should extermin- 
ate the edible sorts of salt water fish. The 
line fishermen say the mesh of the trawl net 
is so small that it is impossible for the enor- 
mous quantities of fry that are drawn into it, 
to escape. The consequence is that not only 
are the large fish captured, but the young, for 
which no market can be found, are de- 
stroyed. 

Trawls vary in size. Some are seventy- 
eight feet long, and have a beam of from 
forty-eight to fifty feet, with trawl heads of 
four hundred weight. In deep water these 
require twenty fathoms of bridles, and one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred fathoms of 
seven to seven and one-half inches trawl 
warp. The size of the mesh of the trawl 
varies from three and one-half inches down to 
one and one-half inches square. 

It is admitted that the supply of soles has 
greatly fallen off; that they have become 
scarcer and dearer, and it is stated that in 
some places they do not even pay for the 
trouble and expense of catching. 

In the winter of 1844, when the Silver Pits 
were first discovered, soles were found in 
enormous quantities, a single vessel getting 
as many as a ton, and a ton and a half, in one 
night. The price they yielded at that time 
was from ten to sixteen shillings a trunk, 
while the same quantity now would realize 
from £4 to £10. It 1s pretty evident that 
the cause of this diminution in the takes 
is due to the destruction of fry. Soles resort 
to the large estuaries to spawn, and in the 
winter they go out to deep water. 

The suggestion has been made that while 
the soles are on the spawning ground, inshore 
shrimp trawling ought to be restricted, as, 
unless that is done, there is little chance of 
the soles attaining maturity, and continuing 
the valuable and toothsome article which they 
now are. In fact, some authorities assert 
that if some means are not devised to prevent 
the destruction of immature fish in the bays 
and estuaries, in a very few years the sole will 
be a thing of the past. 





ANIMAL ECCENTRICITIES. 


If a man begins to save against his old age, 
we call it thrift, and praise him as a small 
capitalist who is giving hostages to fortune; 
but if adog accumulates a store of bones or 
food, we look upon him as indulging in dan- 
s caprices, which may end in the neces- 
7 putting a bullet st ol his head. 

here may be excepti re and there. 
Some times you will an old lady who will 
protect eccentricity in a t, a magpie, or 
a jackdaw, as a bird that has a right to a cer- 
tain freedom of movement in return for its en- 
tertaining attempts at conversation. But, on 
the whole, there is no sterner standard of con- 
ventionality, than that which we enforce our 
oo animals. ae ‘ 

et become perfect bigots in favor o' 
the usual, and any attempt to devi- 








ate from it on the part even of a more power- 


When one of the company stood up to | 
next to him to be his pledge—that is, to be | 


body who should attempt to take advantage | 
This companion | 


and when the latter takes the cup in his turn, | 


| been chiefly owing to the fact that a knowl- 


| was believed at that time to be a preparation 


‘‘Hlow about the uppers ?” 
| ‘There is deception everywhere. There 
| is no prime stock made which has not an ac- 
companying imitation. ‘There is 
| French kid; imitation Curacoa kid; imita- 
tion everything. More sheepskins are made 
up to resemble kid than you would imagine. 

| There is even imitation sheepskin.” 
‘‘How can they be detected ?” 
“Only by years of practice. No plain, or- 
dinary, every-day buyer can tell India kid 
from Curacoa.”—Lochester Chronicle. 


| 


STRANGE WAGERS, 


The London swells are the most inveterate 
| betters in the world. Time hangs so heavy 
| on their hands that in the excitement of un- 
certainty, they find a grateful relief. A curi- 
ous bet was made in one of the London Clubs, 
some years ago, that will perhaps pointa 
moral. 

It was that a certain member could 
within two hours, on London Bridge, sell one 
hundred new guineas at a penny apiece. The 


tray, on which he had the coins. He 
| formed the passers-by that they were genuine 


| gold coins from the Bank of England, and | 


that they were to be had for a penny each. 
| The cartmen and policemen laughed at him. 
| When the time had expired, such is human 
incredulity, that he had sold but two, which a 

maid servant bought to amuse her two little 
charges. 
| Another peculiar bet made in London, was 
by a well-known barrister, for a large amount, 
that he would, at a certain hour, block Fleet 








In the case “4 Street in the busiest part of the day, and at 


the narrowest point. 
Half an hour before the time appointed, he 
took his stand on the opposite side of the 


street from an insurance office which had a | 
large lion over the door. He was dressed 


like a necromancer, with along cloak, and 
wearing a tall, pointed hat, and large glasses 


| over his eyes. 


Under one arm he carried an enormous 
book, and in his hand he held a large teles- 
cape, which every few minutes he pointed at 
the lion, after inspecting the book. 

People gathered around, and he told them 


that in the Book of Bladerhash it was written | 
| that in half an hour that lion would wag his 
and | 


tail. Slowly walking up and down, 
every few minutes taking a look at the lion 
through his glass, he attracted the attention 
of everybody, and the awaiting crowd grew 
every moment denser. 

Then wagons stopped to what the 
trouble all was, and these jammed the others, 
until the whole street was crowded and im- 
passable. The barrister slipped away in the 
crowd, but a most obstinate jam ensued, and 
it was more than an hour before the police 
could clear the thoroughfare. — New 
Graphic. 


see 


A SUBTLE POISON. 

There never, perhaps, was a period so 
frightfully productive of crimes of what may 
be called private poisoning, as distinguished 
from that which was practised by public men 
and for more or less public ends, than the | 
seventeenth century. ‘This seems to have 


edge of arsenic had then become popular. 
The notorious ‘‘Naples water” employed and | 
sold freely by the woman Toflana, or Tofania, 


of arsenic, and there was another prepara- | 


tion of the same deadly substance in use about 
the same time. Both these poisons were more 
virulent than arsenic, and one of them at | 
least is said to have been prepared by means | 
which modern science has only recently come 
to understand. Recent research, it is said, 

has proved hat arsenic, when applied to or- | 
ganic matter, such as flesh, forms compounds 
of a character far more poisonous than ar- | 
senic itself. This is a singular fact that seems 
likely to present some curious developments, 
and it would seem to be not merely arsenic 
that may be intensified in its action this way. 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson says the medical of- 
ficer of health of St. Pancras, experimenting | 
with the material taken from the abdominal | 
cavity of a dog that had died from the inflam- 
mation of the peritoneum, fonnd that when 
injected into the abdominal cavity of another | 
dog, the virulence of the poison was rapidly | 


increased, and that it was possible, by pass- | 
ing this poison through a number of dogs, to 
breed a poison which was as intense as that of 
asnake. So, also, it is suspected by some, 
that diphtheria will result from a simple sore 
throat, developing its true character after 
passing through successive individuals. It 
was by a knowledge of some law, which seems 
to be thus obscurely indicated, that acquetta 
di Perugia was produced, and the production 
of this poison led to the forming of an asso- 
ciation of young married women for the as- 
sasination of tneir husbands. The ‘‘Na- 
ples water,” however, was more extensively 

used than this. It was as clear as water, and | 
five or six drops would cause death, which, 
however, ees 7 not be immediate, and of 
which the best science of the day could give 
no explanation. The woman Toffana is said 
to have confessed to six hundred murders by 
its use, and is known to have used it with im- | 
punity for half a century.—London Globe. 








THE LAPPS IN SUMMER. 


The Lapps seemed to consider the interior 
of their houses somewhat stuffy on a summer 
night, for they were all lying in the open air, 
wrapped in their rugs of reindeer skin—men, 
women and children, and the old grandmoth- 
er of all the Lapps. 

The men wear tight trousers and jackets of 
untanned leather, as do also the children, and 
the women have a sort of loose blouse of the 
same material, stopping above the knees, 
their legs being swathed in cloth, bound with 
long strips of leather. 

hey are a very unpreposssessing race of 
quaint, elfish-looking little creatures, with 
straight, sandy-colored hair, and small, gray 
eyes. The men have stubbly moustaches, 
suggestive of a retired tooth-brush. They 
are all undersized, the average height of the 
men being five feet, and the women four and 
a half. 
When the others had departed to seek the 
reindeer, we made friends with a woman who 
was by herself ina small grass hut, and who 
very proudly exhibited her new-born baby—a 
queer little creature, with a yellow, leathery- 
looking face. The babies are strapped on to 
boards, and so carried on the maternal back, 
after the manner of the Indian papoose.— 
Cassell's Magazine. 





Gotp Fievcps is Bririsn CoLtumBia.— 
Further reports of extensive gold discoveries 
in British Columbia have been received. 
Lorne Creek, where the precious metal 
been discovered, is situated about 80 miles 
from the mouth of the Skeena River. The 
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company working the claim took out $5000 in 
two weeks, and other adjacent claims have 
turned out just as favorably. The gold is 
found principally on the creek and on the 


benches. In many places it was found in re- 
—— large quantities, over $600 worth 
being taken out in three hours. Sixty miners 


have already been attracted to the diggings. 
Many of the miners who indulge in the primi- 
tive method of ‘‘panning” reales from $8 to 
$10 aday. ‘The only drawbacks are the high 
price of board and. the Indians, who are bent 
on mischief. 





HIBERNATION OF REPTILES. 

Charles C. Abbott, writing in Science, as- 
serts that the hibernation of reptiles varices 
much, according to the severity of the winter. 

Many turtles take refuge in the deep holes 
of ponds, and Dr. Abbott asserts, in the se- 
verest cold weather he has caught the snap- 
ping turtle, the musk turtle, and the box and 
mud turtle, in deep holes and about large 
springs that discharge their waters on level 
ground. 

As fish have been found partly eaten when 
taken in nets in midwinter, Dr. Abbott con- 
cludes that the snapper takes an occasional 
meal. At the same time he does not deny 
that the species found active in winter hiber- 
nates under certain conditions, and that the 
other species of turtle hibernate. Snakes 
which live in water do not sleep so deep a 
winter sleep as do the black snake and others 
which frequent the uplands. 

The true water snake (Tropidonotus sipe- 
don) may often be found in winter a foot or 
two beneath the sand of any spring hole, and 
is not slow to swim off when thus disturbed. 
This species and the common garter snake are 
the first to appear in the spring. 

The upland snakes may be literally broken 
into pieces without giving evidence of life, so 
thoroughly torpid are they. Toads and tree 
frogs, terrestrial and arboreal animals, are 
more sensitive to cold than the water-living 
frogs and salamanders. Frogs, at the com- 
mencement of winter, retreat to the bottoms 
of ponds and deep ditches; salamanders to 
the bottoms of springs. All the kinds of frogs 
and three species of salamanders have been 
found in a hogshead sunk in the ground to 
collect the waters of a spring. ‘They were 
sluggish, but not actually hibernating. 

SEALSKIN SACQUES DEADLY. 

‘‘Sealskin sacques, as worn here, are cer- 
tainly inimical to good health,” said a physi- 
cian of long experience, in reply to the sug- 
gestion of one of his lady patients that a sealskin 
might be beneficial. ‘*They are good enough 
when worn at the proper time,” he continued, 
‘*but as as they are worn now they are worse 





of cases | 


Heels are often | 


imitation | 


not, | 


man took his place on the bridge with a little | 
In- | 


| when a resident in London, used to prophesy 
| that some day he 


York | 


|}room” of the Castle, “and danced with the 
| Queen in the Waterloo room. 


| dollars per gallon for whiskey. 


| dollars 


|a gallon she will have six dollars and fifty 


than no wrap at all. A lady puts one on 
when she goes to church or the opera, and 
| keeps it on. The halls are heated sufficient- 
ly to be comfortable without a wrap of any 
| kind. She cannot help becoming over-heat- 
ed, as the sealskin is so close and impervious 
| to moisture. She goes out just as she sat in 
| hall, her body heated and perspiring. Her 
| kid shoes are but little protection to her feet, 
and her hat none at al! to her head. The re- 
sult is, the extremities are suddenly cooled, 
}and the blood driven to the viscera. The 
| lungs are crowded, and if the air is frosty she 
| will experience shortness of breath, which is 
| frequently followed by a momentary dizzi- 
ness. A better plan for contracting pneumo- 
nia could scarcely be found.” 


‘‘Then it would be bad for those who are 
| predisposed to lung affections ?” 
| ‘Very. I know more than one whose 


| death was caused by a sealskin sacque. It 
isn't much use to talk to them, however, for 
| they think they will die if they don’t get them, 


| and they much prefer dying with them. Ilow- | 


| 


| them while under treatment.”— Pittsburg Dis- 
| patch. 


| A Doa’s Nose.—The following anecdote 
is related in a foreign contemporary by a 
well-known English gun-maker: A_ black 
pointer dog, while hunting in a moor in 
Argyleshire, was on one oct asion sever¢ ly 
rated for eating some carrion, part of a dead 
| and putrid sheep. Passing to leeward of the 
same carrion about an hour afterward, the 
dog evidently remembered the former scold- 
ing, and giving his master an expressive look 
continued to hunt. The stench from the 
| carrion was so great as to be almost unsup- 

portable, and, hurrying past it, his master 
| was surprised to observe the pointer, gener- 

ally a most obedient animal, make a sudden 
| wheel and draw directly upon the carcass, 


from'which no whistling or command could | 
to check him led | 


| prevent him. An advance 
only to his steady and regular approach, 
| making point after point to the dead sheep. 
| Annoyed at this, his owner seized him by the 
| neck and drew him away, when at that mo- 
; ment a cock grouse rose from the very mass 
| of carrion, and gayly crowing flew down the 
hill-side, but was in a very few minutes after- 
| ward safely bagged. After the bird had gone, 
the pointer at once cheerfully resumed his 


| hunting. The sense of smell was so power- 


| fully discriminative as to detect the presence 
| of one small bird from the horribly tainted 
lair from the dead sheep. Cincinnati En- 


quirer. 


Tue Irony or Fare.—Louis Napoleon, 


would sit on the French 
throne. 

‘‘Did you ever know such a fool as that fel- 
low is?” asked an English Statesman, who 
had been bored by Louis’ prophecies. ‘*Why. 
he really believes that he will be Emperor of 
France " 

The Prince, while a resident of London, 
was mace the victim of a cruel hoax. 
one sent hima forged imvitation to a grand 
dinner party at Windsor Castle. 

Ile dressed himself in a court costume, and 
presented himself at the castle gate, to be 
told by the porter that as his name was not 
down on the lists of guests, he could not en- 
ter, and as the Prince insisted that he had re- 
ceived a card, a higher officer in the Royal 
household was sent for. 

‘*Really, sir,” said this gentleman, ‘‘there 
must be some mistake. As Her Majesty has 
not the honor of knowing Prince Napoleon, 
she will be unable to receive him.” 

Ten years later the rejected Prince, then 
Emperor of France, slept in the best ‘‘spare 


Some 


Such is the 
irony of time. 

A Goop Scurmt Wives who have drink- 
ing husbands should cut this out and paste it 
on the looking glass. A western journal has 
the following very practical remarks for those 
who cannot get along without frequent whis- 
i ‘Liquor dealers pay on an average two 
One gallon 
contains an average of sixty-five drinks; and 
at ten cents a drink, the poor man pays six 
and fifty cents per gallon for his 
whiskey. In other words, he pays two dollars 
for the whiskey, and four dollars and fifty 
cents to the man handing it over the bar. 
Make your wife your bar-keeper. Lend her 
two dollars for the whiskey for a beginning, 
and every time you want a drink go and pay 
ten cents for it. By the time you have drunk 


KICS. 








cents, or enough to refund the two dollars 
borrowed from you, and to pay for anoth- | 
er gallon of whiskey, and have a balance 
of two dollars and fifty cents left. She will 
be able to conduct future operations on her 
eapital; and when you become an inebriate, 
unable to support yourself, and shunned and 
despised by all respectable persons, your wife 
will have money enough to keep you until you 
get ready to fill a drunkard’s grave. 





Russian Perroteum.—Not only are our 
wheat growers confronted by the spectre of 
Indian and Russian competition, but our pe- | 
troleum producers, who have herertofore had | 
a monopoly of the markets of the world, are 
met with the prospect of having a great part 
of their European market cut off by Russian 
petroleum, from Baku, on the shore of the 
Caspian Sea. Already the 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of petroleum that America sent to Rus- 
sian and German ports in 1873 have fallen to 
104,000 gallons in 1884. The American ex- 


| ports to Austria have fallen off in one year 
| from 7,900,000 to 4,300,000 gallons. 


Eas- 
tern Europe thus appears likely to be cut off, 
if the shipments from Baku increase at the 
a rate. Itis not questioned that this 
tussian petroleum is greatly inferior to the 
American, but it is sold in European markets 

much cheaper.— Advertiser. 
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Rit and Bumor, 


—— | 


THAT MADE A DIFFERENCE. 


‘‘Now,” said the Railroad President, as he 
sat down with the Secretary, ‘I'll dictate, 
and you begin as follows: ‘We congratulate 
ar on the improved condition of the 
we «& e Yy ’ 

‘‘Why, we are in pressing need of_ fifty 
miles of new rails, seventy-five cars, and half 
a dozen new locomotives,” said the Secreta- 
ry. 

‘That's all right, sir; go on with the cireu- 
lar! Say: ‘The net earnings of the read war- 
rant us in predicting that the next dividend 
will——’” 

‘*But we can’t even pay the interest on our 
mo es,” interrupted the Secretary. 

**Mr. Secretary, this is a circular !” 

“Yes, sir; but why ‘9 

‘*A circular to the public, sir!” 

“I know; but such a state——” 

“‘A circular to be sent to Europe to induce 
a demand for our stock!” thundered the 
President. 

*Oh—aw—that’s it, eh? Oh, well, that 


alters the case! We are in pre- 












| dysentry 


ever, I frequently forbid my patients wearing | 
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dicting a January dividend of eight per cent, 
of course.”— Wall Street News. 

He Was Accommopating.—When Hud- 
dle was in New York, strolling about and 
seeing what was to be seen, be noticed by the 
side door of a large mansion on Fourth Av- 
enue, right under the bell, the words : 

‘*Please ring the bell for janitor.” 

After reflecting a few minutes, Huddle 
walked up and gave the bell such a pull that 
one might have supposed he was trying to ex- 
tricate it by the roots. In a few moments an 
angry-faced man tore open the door. 

‘Are you the janitor?” asked Huddle. 

“Yes; what do you want ?” 

“I saw that notice, ‘Please ring the bell 
for janitor,’ so I rang the bell for you, and 
now I want to know why you can't ring . the 
bell yourself?” 


Mrs. Sharpnale, 


‘Some people,” said 
I measure it by its 


“measure love by gold. 
quality.” 

‘*] measure it by its quantity,” said meek 
little Mr. Sharpnale, in feeble tones. ‘‘I 
measure it by the peck.” 

**By the peck, you lunatic! 
mean by that ?” 

‘*By the hen peck,” he gurgled hoarsely, 
and then all the rest of the night he wished 
he hadn't said it.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


, 


What do you 





LirrLe brother, (whose sister is playing 
cards with a gentleman, )—‘‘Mr. Smiler, does 
Minnie play cards well ?” 

Mr. Smiler.—‘*Yes, very well, indeed.” 

Little Brother.—‘*Then you had better 
look out; Mamma said if she played her 
cards well, she would catch you.” 





IN a cemetery in France, one reads: 

‘‘Here lies Gabrielle, my adored wife. She 
was an angel. Never shall I be consoled for 
her loss.” 

On the same stone : 

‘*Here lies Henrietta, my second wile. 
was also an angel.” 


She 





Fussy old maid, (entering base ball 
grounds:) ‘*Why, what did they all begin to 
yell ‘fowl’ for, when I came in? Do they 
mean me ?” 

Polite gate-keeper :—‘‘Oh, no, mum. 
ain't no chicken.” 


You 


A LITTLE boy who had been used to receive 
his elder brother's old toys and clothes, re- 
cently asked : 

‘*Ma, shall I have to marry his widow, when 
he dies ?” : 


‘I'm surprised, John!” said an old lady, 
when she found the butler helping himself 
to some of the finest old Port. 

*‘So am I, ma’am,” was the reply ; 
thought you had gone out.” . 


‘for | 





Advertisements, 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


Their Prevention and Cure. 





YNDER this vague term is included almost every 
I malady to which the abdominal viscera is subject, 
*“belly-ache,”’ or gripes, to the more 
serious and fatal attack of cholera They all have, in 
fact, the same parentage, viz: Catarrh of the mucous 
membrane or lining of the bowels. The causes which 


from the infantile 


give rise to this condition are as numerous and varied | 


as the phases in which it appears in various communi 
ties or localities. While every one of us experiences, 
from time to time, either in ourse!ves or our families, 
the unpleasant and frequently serious results of a visi 
tation of malarial fever, marasmus, chronic diarrhea, 
or cholera infantum (all of which are conve- 
niently termed “summer complaints” if they occur in 
the summer or early fall), there are but few who know 
its origin or means of prevention. It invariably origi 
nates in our deliberate and persistent defiance of the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation; carelessness as to the 
quality, character and quantity of our food; irregular 
ity in meals; want of proper mastication—these all 
cause the deposit of a decomposed mass of organic 
matter in the csophagus, which, not being in a condi 
tion to assimilate with or form new blood, is trans 
formed into a noxious gas, altering the condition of the 
tissues, and converting the fluids of the body into a 
poisonous deposit; which mixes with, impoverises the 
blood, by depriving it of its nutritive elements and 
changing its red corpuscles into white or yellowish- 
white globules. The natural result is that the gastric 
secretions, not having their quota of food to work upon, 
dissolve the mucous lining of the stomach, and maras 
mus, diarrhea, colic arise as a direct consequence. 
Now if, added to that, the sanitary conditions of the 
dwellings are bad—the house badly drained, stagnant 
pools or heaps of refuse in the immediate neighbor 

hood, the house not properly ventilated, and the sleep 
ing rooms and living rooms filled with impure air and 
noxious vapors—the inevitable result is an outbreak 
of malarial or contagious fever, a visitation of diphthe 

ria, or some equally devastating scourge. Our readers, 
therefore, will see that ‘summer complaints” and kin 

dred maladies originate in causes entirely within cheir 
own control; and that the outbreaks of epidemics are 
attributable to their want or care and disobedience of 
hygienic and sanitary law. 

We will now consider the means of prevention and 
cure. Itis an old and true maxim, that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,”’ a fact which no 
one will dispute. Now, taking this as our maxim, the 
first steps to be taken in the preservation of health 
and procuring immunity from “summer complaints,”’ 
is to insure proper drainage and ventilation in our 
homes; secondy, an adequate supply of good, whole 
some food; strict and constant habits of personal clean 
liness, such as bathing, ete., ete., and regularity of 
and, thirdly, as an infallible preservative and 
antidote from outside or accidental contagious influ 
ences, to take periodical doses of Vegetine (say half a 
tablespoonful to atablespoonful, three times a day, ac 
cording to age. sy this means the digestive and oth 
er functions will be kept‘in a normal and vigorous con 
dition; and the contagio vivum or disease germ of ma 
larial and epidemic fevers will be effectually repelled. 


EXCRU 


CIATING is expressive of the most intense 
_. ind yet sufferers from Kheumatism and 
Neuralgia say it doe8 not express the agony 
they endure. 


CAN THE PAIN BE RELIEVED? 


Mr. Benj. F. Congdon, Randolph, N. Y., writes: 
“Mrs. Mary J 





habits; 


Wilcox is using ATHLOPHOROS 
now continually for long-standing Inflamma- 
tory Rheumatism, probably h «is incurable, 
but nothing else gives her such relief from the 
excruciating pains as ATHLOPHOROS.” 

No medicine has ever been produced that 
has been So successful as 


THLO- 
PHOROS 


and testimonials regarding its efficacy come 
unsolicited from all parts of the country. 

Mr. R.B. Watson, 181, 18th St. Detroit, Mich. says 

“About March 

¢ of 


severe attac 


Ist, my wife was taken witha 
Rheumatism, upper and lower 
badly, suffered intense pain, and 
a f the time obliged to remain in’ bed 
ried various remedies with no relief: waa ir 
After tak 
ing six d ain was entirely gone and swelling 
nearly all reduced The medicine has worked 
ike a charm, and I feel assured that another 
bottle or two will give positive cure.” 





eR, 


If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROs of your drug- 
gist, we will send it express paid, on receipt of 
regular price—one dollar per Pottle. We prefer 
that you buy it from your druggist, but if he 
hasn't it, do not be persuaded to try something 
else, but order at once from us, as directed. 


ATHLOPHOROS CO, 


_112 WALL ST, NEW YORK 
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ELAAAR. 


CONSUMPTION bas been cur- 
ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 


It will cure 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 





GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City and Atchisoa to Denver, con- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced op can be purchased via this Great 
Through Line, toal! the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and South-West, Ipcl uding 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 
Yosemite, the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 


Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
tbe heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasitng- 
ten Territory. 

Itis Known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Banipped Railroad in the World for 

all classes of Travel, 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rall- 
road Coupon Ticket Otlices in the United States and 
Cauada 
T. J. POTTER, 

Vice- Pres. and Gen. Manager 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’ t Chicago, 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
#6 W ashington St., Boston. 
26teop18 








NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE," 


That nature furnishes the materia r re for 


e that at last, feeling satisfiec of its curat 
| powers, he has offered it to the afflicted p 


onderful powers, 


t 


MORSE’S 


Try once more and test it 
gists. Call for 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., 


Sold by all drug 


Proprietor, Hollis 


ton, Mass. Weeks & PotTrer and Gro. C. Goorp 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 


ES 






tae BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 





INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by ¢ BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to misiead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
26teop5 





Grocers. 


O ‘\size. Ripe, latitude 42, 20th July 
The earliest and most beautiful 
M var known, Sold Wholesale in 

Ee Kew York at en er buehel 

ull Deseription. 
T OLLINS, 

= =. New Jersey. 


Es; S2 Send for 
y/ Address, J. Ss. ¢ 
MOUOKESTOW N, 


StoamsSept. 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone,Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


WILLIAM HKNARBRE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
18t45o0s 


% LONG LOANS, 


Principal need never he repai 


y 








so long asinterestis keptup. Personal ge. 
curity only for interest, Honest poor ormena 
of moderate means Can send 6 cents for particu- 
lars, loan form t« A ddre GARDNER, Mane 
ayer, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
© op39 


anhood Restored 





Kem ctim of youthful imprudence 
causing Premat Jecay, Nervons Debility, Lost 
Man) ri ‘ having tried in vain every known 





remedy ha »vered a simple meansof self-cure, 
which he_w nd FREE to his fellow-sufferers, 
Address, J.H.REEV ES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 


52136 
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Send six cents for postage, and re- 

ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

\ PRITE will help all, of either sex, to more 
@ money right away than anything. else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


é Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess- 
es. A book forevery man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell tothe lot of any physi- 
clan. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every eense—mechanical, literary and profes. 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
nstruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
«fit all —London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
ef Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 





Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
Other remedies fail. For saie by all dealers. 


EENERY, JORNSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vt. 


experience. Chronic and obstinate dis PASES 
that have baffled the skill of all other HEAL “phy 


siclans a specialty. Such treated THYSEL 4 
' 
an ‘ 


successfully without an instance of 
failure. Mention this paper 
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ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING (0., 


Third ane Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 















Steak, Suet, 


 Urecustees, 
try, Ete. 


ad 





Hash, Hambu 
‘hicken- 


é 


, Clams, 


FOR CHOPPING 


Codfish, Scrap-Meat for P 


Meat, Mince-Meat 


Serapple, Tri 
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Sold by all 
Hardware Dealers. 
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